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Introduction 


HIS volume contains a collection of 
condensed sermons from the pulpit of 
the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal 

Church of Detroit, which has been frequently 
described as one of “the first Protestant 
churches of America.” 

For a period of one year, these sermons were 
published, each week, in a large number of the 
newspapers of the country, through a News- 
Feature Syndicate. 

Fach sermon was supplied by Dr. Rice in 
his own handwriting, and editorially condensed 
to fit the space-assignments of the press, thus 
reaching thousands of readers far beyond the 
Sunday morning audiences to which they were 
first addressed. 

We are pleased to offer this rare collection in 


‘book form, believing that a multitude of Dr. 


Rice’s friends in every state of the Union, and 
in foreign lands where he has traveled exten- 
sively, will be glad to add this volume to their 
libraries and enshrine its teachings in their 
hearts. 
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For permission to use the sermon God’s 
Dollar, we are indebted to the publishers of 
the Adult Bible Class Monthly of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, owners of the copyright. 

The photograph of Dr. Rice which appears 
as frontispiece to this book, is copyrighted by 
D. D. Spellman, of Detroit, and used with his 
permission. 

D. M. Rosins. 


Highland Park, Michigan. 


An Appreciatory Foreword 
By Dr. Dan B. BruMmi?rt 


E, doesn’t know how to be formal. One 
summer he had gone to a certain col- 
lege for commencement. The exer- 

cises were held out under the trees, and he 
found a good soft place in the grass near the 
platform, and stretched himself out to enjoy 
the day. 

Came time for the conferring of degrees. 
One after another his distinguished friends 
were called forward and given academic hon- 
ors. He cheered louder than anybody, and 
occasionally threw up his battered old soft hat, 
the better to express his feelings. 

Just after he had tossed the hat on high for 
the last time, there was an ominous pause, and 
he heard the president say something about 
“Doctor of Divinity,” and then, to his horror, 
came the sound of his own name! He sneaked 
out around the edge of the crowd, ran away 
from the commencement collation, and took the 
first train out of town. 

Bishop Joyce sent him to a big church in a 
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third state. Invitations to other churches 
began to arrive. In seven years a dozen calls 
came—few prominent pulpits in Methodism but 
have tried to get him. At last one succeeded, 
and he’s in it now. There he will probably 
stick. 

This is a sample of what he does every year. 
In a Northern city’s coldest season—when the 
thermometer drops to thirty below—he filled 
the biggest theater every day at noon for a 
week or two. Then he did the same thing at 
night for another two weeks. He goes always 
to the people. 

And he doesn’t do a thing but preach! Hot, 
straight, and with terrific velocity, the words 
come as from a machine gun. They are rug- 
ged, two-fisted words, eighty per cent Anglo- 
Saxon, with slight smell of the library on them, 
though he reads and digests more books than 
most of us. 

The main stream of his preaching is New 
Testament truth about sin, the quitting of sin, 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified as the sinner’s 
one sufficient helper and Lord, and high-minded 
living as the best evidence of conversion. 

That’s old, I know, but you don’t think so 
when you hear it as he preaches it. For he 
brings it all down to this morning, and right 
here, and you yourself. His illustrations don’t 
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come out of books. He finds them on the 
street. 

Here’s one: A man in his town owned a one- 
story business building. His neighbor wanted 
to put up a business block, and offered to buy 
the one-story property so as to have plenty of 
ground space. The owner refused. His neigh- 
bor went ahead, and erected a seventeen-story 
skyscraper. Soon there was trouble, because 
the smoke from one-story’s chimney got into 
the third and fourth and fifth stories of the 
new building. When complaint was made, the 
smoke inspector went to the one-story owner 
and told him he must build a taller chimney. 
“How much taller?” “Tall enough to clear 
your neighbor’s roof!”’ 

“So,” says my friend, “even though you 
want to be little, the world won’t let you alone. 
If you are content with a one-story life, every 
little while you’ll have to put up a fifteen-story 
chimney to keep from being a nuisance to the 
neighborhood.” 

What of his future? I don’t know; and he 
doesn’t care. As to that, he reads the Sermon 
on the Mount far more literally than most of us. 
He does not soften it to “ Be not anxious for 
tomorrow.” He reads it as it is in the old ver- 
sion, “ Take no thought for the morrow.” And 
he obeys. 
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But whatever happens, he’ll never be any- 
thing but a preacher of the elemental Christian 
truths. He has no talent and no taste for any- 
thing else. He is fortunately free from any of 
those small accomplishments which tempt so 
many preachers to the scattering of their in- 
terest and their energy. 

Wherever he goes, a great preacher of a great 
gospel will have come to town.—The Epworth 
Herald. 


M. S. RICE, PREACHER 


Stand fast, America, stand fast, 
E’en though thy pillars seem to fall; 
When skies are dark and overcast, 
And crises loom, and crimes appal ; 
The nation will not sink in dust, 
The city cannot miss its goal; 
As long as men whom God can trust, 
Will work to save the public soul. 


Through many years of toil and stress, 
This modern Wesley has proclaimed ; 
The message of God’s faithfulness, 
Wherever sin and vice has reigned. 
No sect nor creed nor race he fears, 
As in this crowded New World mart, 
To serve his fellow man he rears, 
His pulpit on the city’s heart. 


D. M. Rostns. 
—From The Michigan Christian Advocate. 
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I 
SALVATION FOR WALLS 


“We have a strong city; Salvation will God 
appoint for walls and bulwarks”—IsataH 26:1. 


REFRESHING confidence comes to me 
when I read in God’s Book of the de- 
fense He provides for His people. I do 

not worry for fear the Church will fail or be 
destroyed from the earth. I am sure of the 
Church. It does not need me, but I need it. 

The idea of walls for defense has crept out 
of the ancient past. China has asked for a 
place among the world’s wonders, for her great 
wall that winds over mountains and valleys for 
many hundreds of miles. 

I stood one day amid the excavated ruins of 
ancient Jericho, and saw the remains of those 
great walls of false confidence, raised to turn 
back soldiers with bows and spears, but stag- 
gered to helplessness by the breath of God. 

Where are stones big enough and lasting 
enough to stand as walls behind which I can 
feel confident? 
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Can the quarryman dig them from the hill- 
side and assure the mason that they can be piled 
with guaranteed perpetuity ? 

Our text announces a complete reversal of 
the ancient idea. Stone walls are not to be our 
defense. ‘They will tumble down. God an- 
nounces the change of plan. Heretofore men 
have sought Salvation behind walls. We will 
surround you with Salvation. The defense of 
your city and your state and of your civilization 
is to be found in Salvation. 

God has changed the tactics. Do you men 
and women care to have a vital part in making 
your homes and your city safe and secure? If 
you do, make sure you enlist in the plan God 
has announced. 

The Church of Jesus Christ is your noblest 
defense. It is a great wall built against crime. 
It towers against ignorance. It keeps back 
anarchy. It shuts out trouble. 

I clipped from the paper some startling news 
from Russia. Some of the young communists 
observed Christmas by launching an “ Attack 
on Heaven.” It was a parade in mockery of 
religion, 

Into a huge bonfire, in a public square of 
Moscow, they tossed straw effigies of all re- 
ligions. Great red stars were flaunted in 
mockery of Bethlehem. ‘They carried banners 
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assailing religion. Surely, in the light of tragic 
fires so kindled, we will not forget the great 
sorrow that came to curse France in her Revo- 
lution, when she, too, forsook religion, and en- 
throned a harlot as the Goddess of Reason! 

We, who have the opportune task of helping 
to build these walls of Salvation, should leap to 
our privilege with a passion that will not halt 
before any sacrifice required. 

It is not what it may cost us to do it, but 
what it will cost us if we do not do it, that 
should capture our attention. 

Strong, genuine religion is an investment in 
the divine plan of defense. God wants our 
civilization surrounded by walls of Salvation. 

Christianize men in their human relations, 
and you shut out industrial trouble. Christian- 
ize Europe and its peoples’ frontiers of jealous 
nationalisms will become thresholds of welcome 
across which friends can meet friends. 

The hope of America is in God. Salvation 
must be her walls. There is no higher patriotic 
privilege open to any of us than to help, in 
every way we can, to build these saving walls 
around our country. 


BE el 


<a 


II 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORLD 


“In every nation, he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 
—Acts 10: 35. 


HE whole world is in our thinking and 
hearing. I sat beside a man in Omaha 
recently, listening to a concert in New 

York. He reached across the table and acci- 
dentally touched a key and we were surprised 
to hear the words of a message being delivered 
in Los Angeles; words which were already all 
around us, but waiting our tuning-in to catch - 
them. 

The community is no more. All walls are 
down. We cannot maintain a national ideal 
with world carelessness. We cannot have a 
personal ideal which is segregate, nor a reli- 
gious ideal which is separate. The nation, the 
individual, the Church that dares to think out 
its life in self-centered terms will be deserted. 

Religion that is any less than universal can- 
not survive. Christianity must conquer every- 
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where or fail everywhere, the clear reason being 
that the fundamental fact of God cannot be 
localized. God cannot be nationalized or racial- 
ized, because He is the God of all humanity. 

The challenge of this world-troubled hour is 
a square call to our faith. If the world were 
Christian we should not suffer the haunting 
anxieties which are troubling us now. ‘The 
flames kindled across Europe are not Christian. 
The matter with the world is not the insane acts 
of a Christian Europe; but the jealous rivalry 
of a Europe not courageous enough to be 
Christian. 

From every quarter the eager cry of a dis- 
tressed world comes up to the faith that dares 
to announce a world program. We cannot 
merely arise and plume ourselves with great 
intentions without having to maintain the cost 
of such intentions. The world has heard so 
much of our preaching that it now stands in an 
expectant attitude in the face of its every need. 

If it is heart-broken, or naked, or hungry, or 
stricken by war, or saddened by sin, it has come 
to await the message of Christianity, for Chris- 
tianity is human, not national. 

Six weeks after Jesus had been crucified and 
the little group of plain, uninfluential men and 
women who had gathered about Him had been 
scattered, they were brought together again and 
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thrilled by a supreme command that did not 
even calculate the cost, but only pointed to the 
task: “‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.” That was Christian campaigning. It 
was in direct conflict with the national and 
racial ideals men at that time knew. But men 
and women, ablaze with the Christian ideal, 
have ever since been going out across the world 
to sit down in sacrifice with the degradation 
and wretchedness of mankind, to learn its lan- 
guage and feel its sorrows, just to be able to tell 
there the story of salvation. 

The most serious thing one can do to his 
religion is to smother it under littleness. It is 
our business to save the world. You cannot 
fence in the Gospel at the limits of your town. 
You cannot wall in Jesus Christ. God has paid 
the price of the world’s redemption and wants 
the world saved. We have been commissioned 
to that great task. 


III 


THE CHURCH’S TASK 


“ The glorious gospel of the blessed God, which 
was committed to my trust.’—I Timoruy 1:11. 


WOULD enlist, with God’s people every- 

where, in the solemn pledge of our devo- 

tion, our sacrifice, our lives, that across 
this great world which has been entrusted to us 
to evangelize, the great Gospel of God shall 
not fail. 

There can be no question that the forced 
Gospel of a mere moral salvation will never 
save the world. The tragedy of the race is too 
sordid for any salvation that is not constantly 
fed by Divine power. 

This age is a problem. It is well for us to 
appreciate this in time, so that our history, 
which some later generation will write, will not 
testify to our failure. Most men struggle on 
like a bird lost in a night storm, wheeling in 
wide circles, and at- last wounding itself by 
blindly colliding with death. 

Multitudes are following blind impulses and, 
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finding themselves in the flow of the human 
stream, are not even aware that there is a 
problem, much less that they share at all in its 
solution. 

The Church must ever maintain a clear idea 
of the mission to which it has been appointed. 
The world expects genuine spiritual religion of 
the Church. 

The great city can get everything else along 
its crowding streets. The peril of the Church 
is that it may be lured into competition, rather 
than maintaining its great contrast. The world 
does not desire its Church to become its enter- 
tainment. The world asks to find the sense of 
God’s nearness in its Church. It expects to find 
there the strength that comes from spiritual 
fellowship. Somehow it must be a place where 
Divine things seem more evident, where broth- 
erhood is more actual, and where Heaven seems 
a little nearer than elsewhere in the world. 

The other day I was preaching out of doors 
to a vast crowd of people, by means of a sound 
amplifier which carried my voice for blocks 
down the converging streets. "The cars were 
roaring past, but the transmitter before me 
caught my voice so those who stood far across 
the park did not hear the clash of the cars, but 
only the voice of the preacher. 

Thank God for the church that somehow can 
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bring me the clear, resonant notes of a song 
eternal which cannot be lost from my life. We 
would not decry the hurry and earnestness of 
this day of ours. We are a part of it. We 
only want the Church to be a sure place where 
we can go to gather spiritual strength. The 
Church must possess a firm determination 
not to falter in its task until its mission is 
accomplished. 

In a recent poem dedicated to my church, 
Mr. D. M. Robins has written :— 


“ Respond, O church, these myriad calls, 

Appealing come from street and mart; 

Where every man whom sin enthralls, 
Expects a welcome to thy heart. 

Reach out, O church, thés is the hour, 
To make thy ministry complete, 

God waits to furnish thee the power, 
To lift the city to His feet.” 


Thank God for the noble men and women 
who have brought victory to the great cause by 
their faithful sacrifice, and have refused to die 
until they have done their work. 

The Church today moves more sanely in its 
work than it ever did before. Oh, you men and 
women, whose eyes may chance to fall upon 
these words of mine, in the name of the greatest 
task that was ever committed to any institution 
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of men, I beg of you not to fail. The Gospel 
of the blessed God is risked in trust to you. 


“ Charge again, then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors when them come, 
And the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.” 


IV 
LOVING THE CHURCH 


“TI love Thy Church, O God; 

Her walls before me stand, 
Dear as the apple of Thine eye 

And graven on Thy hand.” 


HE longer I live and study the compli- 
aL cated human problem, the more I lovel 

the Church of God. The calamity 
awaiting the life that allows anything to dull its 
affection for the Church, abides with me across 
the years, in the case of a dear old man who 
nursed a small matter until it grew into a 
menace to his soul. 

In order to provide more certainly for the 
current expenses of the church, the Official 
Board decided to rent the pews. The day the 
rental was made, someone secured the seat 
the old man wanted. He lived seven miles in 
the country and declared that so far as that 
church was concerned he would always re- 
main seven miles in the country. For many 
years he nursed that grudge. When I went 
to preach there, we built a new church and 
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the old man sent in his contribution, but kept 
his grudge. 

He and the faithful wife with whom he 
had lived for almost sixty years, died within 
less than thirty minutes of each other. Be- 
fore they died they requested that they be 
buried from the church they had so long 
neglected. Their two caskets were carried 
in by their six grandsons, and at the altar 
they had deserted, we held their final service of 
sorrow. 

When I think of loving the church I re- 
member that old couple, and wonder what 
was in their souls that would allow a little 
thing. to wreck the love they had for the 
Church. 

I owe the Church all I can be. I find in it an 
opportune investment for making my life most 
productive of good. The more faithful I am 
to the Church the more worth-while my life can 
be to others. When Nathan Hale came to die 
and was allowed to speak just before the bullet 
that ended his life was fired, he said: “ My 
only regret is that I have but one life to give 
for my country.” I wish I were worthy to 
offer myself with such sacred espousal as that 
for the church I love. I have but one life, and 
nothing else but life, so I must not fail to bring 
that little all. 
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The Church gave me a new meaning in life. 
I caught its clear gleam reflected in the life of 
my dear old father. To many of us, this same 
sacred fact comes down across the years. You 
know what it was that put that rich flavor into 
your beloved mother and kept her through 
every trouble and sorrow, helping her to live a 
life of unceasing glory day after day, up to 
that heart-breaking, but heaven-touching hour, 
when she stepped off this world to her sure 
welcome to life eternal. It was her deep piety, 
her affection for the Church, her reverence 
for God. 

Consecrated Christian character is the great- 
est gift any of us can ever give to our children. 
If we are ever to live great lives, and achieve 
results attendant upon such living, we must 
grow great souls. 

The claim of the Church of Christ to the 
choicest memory of men is that it has been able 
always to grow the greatest human characters— 
souls who have run eagerly to great daring and 
laid down their lives for others; souls who have 
asked no wage for extreme service; souls who 
have demanded no limitation of hours. The 
tragedies of life are enacted where men forget 
what the Church stands for. Come, man; 
come, woman; bring your lives to the Church 
of God, and some day your vows will be rati- 
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fied in Heaven with the hosts of the Church 
Triumphant. 


“For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend; 
To her my toils and cares be given, 
Till toil and cares shall end.” 


V 
LIVING INFLUENCE 


“ Everything shall live whither the river cometh.” 
—EZEKIEL 47:9. 


F you only knew how dead and dry and 
barren that country is which lies beyond 
Jerusalem toward the Dead Sea, you 

would appreciate how refreshing the declara- 
tion of this text really is. The lack of the 
rivers in that country impresses you as you 
travel it. I rode from Jerusalem to the Dead 
Sea one day. Hot, dry, dead hills. Deep ra- 
vines down which no water runs. One impres- 
sive gorge is almost a canyon, and down in its 
narrowest depth is a tiny stream. A few crows 
were winging their way across the chasm. It 
is the place where Elijah hid from persecution 
when famine was on and where the ravens came 
to feed him. Then the Bible adds the desperate 
clause: “And it came to pass that the brook 
dried up.” 

That sounds just like that country. They 
need rivers. ‘The presence of God is the source 
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from which those influences flow which renew 
and purify human existence. 

That is the reason the Church has my pas- 
sionate support. All it asks is a judgment based 
on positive results. The Church, like a reviv- 
ing river, brings life to the nation, and today 
the nations of the earth most certainly need 
every offered hope. I have a religious confi- 
dence toward the world’s national complica- 
tions. I believe it is time that the desperate 
sorrows that have spread across the political 
world were becoming aware of their need of 
God. Just now we have before us the spectacle 
of anarchy-stricken Russia. That whole great 
nation is in the grip of post-revolutionary up- 
heaval and is floundering about for some solid 
foundation upon which it can once more rest its 
troubled feet. 

The problematic experiments in nationalism 
are now trying to control religion. Russia is 
writing in the same terms and with the same 
crimson hues as did France in her days of ter- 
rible revolution, when the mad sources of re- 
form turned infidel and sought to eliminate the 
name of God from the world. 

The recovery of that great Russian people 
and the establishment there of a stable nation 
can only be accomplished with the help of 
God. 
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The godless page of French history written 
by Voltaire’s infidelity, cannot be exceeded in 
its sadness, yet it is an eloquent argument for 
the sure place of God in the nation. The world 
program of this critical day is generally a re- 
vival or a revolution. 

A second thought on this great river of the 
text is that it brings hope personally. After 
all, the contact of religion with every prob- 
lem is a personal one. The real product of 
the Church is men and women who have been 
transformed. We don’t transform nations na- 
tionally. We make new nations by making 
new citizens, 

New Guinea was transformed nationally be- 
cause those savage men and women who 
once sat about their fires and ate their fellow- 
creatures, were made over and taught a better 
way. England was saved from revolution by 
John Wesley’s revival, because the hearts and 
lives of the people were converted to God. The 
influence of religion is manifest in transformed 
individuals. ‘The way to save Russia is to save 
the Russians. 

I could not preach with such assured confi- 
dence as this, and concede despair for any soul. 
“Even to the uttermost” is our boundless 
challenge. 

There is not a single broken life that cannot 
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be repaired and made over by this great balm 
that flows for every wound. “ Everything shall 
live whither the river cometh,” “Come ye to 
the waters.” Drink and live. 


VI 
LIFE’S HIGH CHOICE 


“ Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season,” —Hesrews 11:25. 


HAT is a commanding view of life from 
a crisis of a great man’s career. We 
make our way in the ever-attendant lia- 
bility that every step may be a crisis. If we 
really knew when the real test was on, we 
should be liable to make utter havoc of life. 
Many folks do their very worst in a test. I met 
a girl at a cofmmencement the other day who, 
for two years, had failed to pass her examina- 
tions. The teacher put her through a careful 
test alone, asking one hundred and five ques- 
tions, every one of which she answered per- 
fectly. She was so frightened in the regular 
examinations that she made an utter failure. 
Crises in life, if they were always known, 
would bring unnatural results. The record of 
the event that inspired our text has come down 
to us to show the turning point in a career that 
moulded a world. 
35 
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Here was a young man who saw life so 
clearly that affliction with the right was far bet- 
ter to experience than pleasure with the wrong. 

The question does not hinge on affliction or 
pleasure. That seems, however, to be ordinary 
judgment, but not the judgment of life. 

These are unusually meaningful days for the 
message of this high choice. Days troubled 
over essentials. Days when argumentative 
things are sweeping the foundations of our re- 
ligious judgments. Moses’ character is placed 
in this great galaxy of men listed in the famous 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, in order to em- 
phasize the fact that not learning, nor culture, 
nor even genius makes a strong religious char- 
acter, but that such a character is built upon 
faith in God. 

The price of high choice may be sacrifice. 
Affliction against pleasure, take your choice. 
What right has evil ever to use pleasure as 
a lure? 

What authority is there to handicap right- 
eousness with affliction? Life’s great problems 
are ever the same. Moses and you. Egypt and 
America. The issue is everywhere identical. 
Moses saw clearly and bravely then, what must 
be seen by youth now; the price of everlasting 
life is sacrifice. 

Real life does not consist so much in in- 
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dulgence as it does in renunciation. Moses 
refused to trifle with his greatness by measur- 
ing mere matters of sensual desire against it. 
He made his choice in the presence of a keen 
call of what is ordinarily termed success. The 
great constructive fact here, however, is not 
renunciation of the court, but the espousal of a 
cause. Here is life’s positive judgment. Many 
are swept off their feet by a passion for pleas- 
ure. The call of Christianity cannot be set as 
an alternative for pleasure. Do not—you must 
not—in a great day like this choose comfort 
rather than obedience. 

Brave espousal of the right is what makes 
distinction. I am calling for the noblest dedi- 
cation to the noblest living. May God kindle 
in all our hearts the love of the right, and help 
us to honestly espouse, and live for, and die for, 
the real highest of all living. 


VII 
AS I HAVE DONE 


“TI have given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done to you.”—Joun 13:15. 


OTHING less than Divine consciousness 
would dare speak thus to men. If it be 
not Divinity speaking, then such a word 

is supreme egotism. 

We know men too well to take such talk from 
them. Who of us would ever dare lift our lit- 
tle stumbling careers and call for the attention 
of folks who seek a safe way of living, saying, 
“Follow me”? Doas yousee medo. He who 
sets an example for mankind must be more than 
a man. 

When you propose to build the immortal 
stuff of life into a structure, you must have a 
worthy plan. Nothing looks more out of place 
than fine material built into a low ideal. That 
is the tragedy of human life crystallized around 
an unworthy principle. 

Imagine a corn-crib built of white marble. 
He who dares submit a plan into which is to 
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be built the immortal ingredients of human life 
must know his plan well. “I have given you 
example.” 

I am ashamed even to dare to think of such a 
sacred call as this as coming from any other 
authority than that in which it has lived across 
the centuries. It takes somebody to dare to talk 
that way. 

Jesus Christ, Son of God, is speaking. Men 
cannot laugh at Him. No challenge of failure 
in practice has ever been laid against any 
word He ever uttered. No troubled soul 
has even dared to accuse Him of neglect. No 
wounded life has ever found Him passing by 
on the other side. No tempted and tried one 
has ever found Him unwilling to sustain and 
strengthen. 

When Jesus Christ speaks, let men give heed, 
for He comprehends absolutely what His claim 
means. He knows and understands life. 

Christ has made clear to the children of men 
how to walk as children of God. 

We are not troubled over theology as much 
as over life. We are suffering from an en- 
deavor of men to work out the salvation of the 
world by theology. I wish the preachers and 
churches would busy themselves pointing strug- 
gling men and women who are making a hard 
fight, to Christ as an example. He is not set 
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far away as an unapproachable type, but He is 
ever near. 

We comprehend life at its best when it is 
expressed in terms of life by Him. Divine 
leadership in idealism translates that idealism 
into conduct, and then stands beside it to say, 
“ Thus also, do ye.” 

Jesus, as God, shows me how to be myself 
as a man. How He met His highest is my 
model for meeting my own highest. Let us go 
to Him to get the perfect ideal, and then go 
forth and, by and in His strength, fulfill it. 


VI 
THE EXTRA OBLIGATION 


“ And whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again I will repay thee.’—Luxe 10: 35. 


HE story of the Good Samaritan is one 
of the most familiar ever told, but the 
verse I have taken from it does not 

seem to be attached to the common idea of the 
story. Yet to me it carries one of the very 
richest ideas in the whole parable. 

We are familiar with the condemnation of 
the fellow who passed by on the other side, 
and left the wounded man alone. Ordinarily 
we have only drawn him to contrast against 
the man who picked the victim up and cared 
for him. 

An heroic boy in our town last summer had 
his leg cut off by a locomotive and was left 
lying in the street. A modern Levite, driving 
a fine automobile, refused to take the lad to a 
doctor because he thought he might get blood 
on his beautiful cushions. Jericho did not 
seem hard to understand in this parable of 
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Jesus when we had such a Levite of our own. 
But another man did pick the lad up and hurry 
him to the hospital. 

But in this fine old story there remained an 
even finer touch than that mere contrast. I 
am glad the story closes with a flavor that is 
even an improvement upon the already good 
impression the Samaritan has made. I admire 
the kind man for helping the wounded stranger, 
but I love the man who, when he had done all 
he could, paid extra board for the fellow, and 
then, as he was leaving, said, “And if you 
need to spend anything more on this case don’t 
be afraid to do so, for I will repay you when 
I come again.” That is what I call assuming 
the extra obligation. 

It is refreshing to find folks who always 
come following right along after mere duty is 
done, and assume full responsibility for what- 
ever more may be needed. Thank God for the 
helpful souls who refuse to be limited by the 
mathematical accuracy that can figure just what 
the cost will be. I remember, one day, hearing 
a man who was taking a collection for a good 
cause announce the total amount, and then say, 
“That amount includes what a man is going 
to pay who is not here, but I know he will take 
care of the amount assigned to him.” 

The uncalculated debt. The extra contribu- 
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tion. That is what puts real flavor into your 
kindness. The calculated limitation of ministry 
weakens it. Suppose the Samaritan had merely 
picked up a hurt man and carried him to an Inn, 
and gone on about his business. That would 
have been a good deed. It would have been 
better than the Levite had done. 

But it would not have been a distinguishing 
ministry. The little extra offer puts the in- 
fluence of genuine consecration into the story. 

I believe in every real case of ministry there 
is as much at issue in the one who shows kind- 
ness as in the one to whom it is shown. 

I once attended a meeting of professional 
charitable workers. We were being told how 
to deal out charity. The speaker said charity 
was a serious business and did not admit of 
luxury. Beans, corn-meal and dry salt-pork; 
that is scientific charity. Folks can keep alive 
on that. 

I can almost taste that sort of charity now. 
But when he gave me my basket to deliver, I 
slipped some oranges into it as I passed a fruit 
stand, and risked a few cookies also. 

If you have a bean and salt-pork conception 
of ministry, you ought to take it out some 
dark night and lose it. You can live a life so 
small that it is easy to keep it all paid up. 

Paul spent no time calculating what he could 
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get for himself, and by close figuring how 
cheaply he could get past all obligations. He 
went up and down the earth saying every- 
where: “I am debtor,” “I am debtor.” This 
is God’s world. He never stops at necessity. 
He always outrides economy. ‘There is always 
a glorious extra, above all we can ask or think. 
“ Whatsoever thou spendest more.” 


IX 
A VITAL QUESTION 


“What shall I do then with Jesus?” 
—MatrHEw 27: 22. 


ESUS CHRIST is the only character that 

has been able to stand before humanity as 

a model for life. The question of the 

text must have priority. It cannot be set aside 
by small matters. 

We have grown used to the big uplifted hand 
of the policeman who halts us at busy cross- 
roads, and we hear the grind of brakes as the 
cars stop. I wish this great question would 
stalk right out on the hurrying avenues of this 
hurrying day and call a halt. What will you 
do; man, city, age; “ What will you do with 
Jesus Christ ? ” 

I want to let this word have personal bearing. 
What will you do? It makes no difference 
what anyone or everyone has done or yet may 
do, you must meet this challenge for yourself. 
If every other soul on earth had decided against 
Christ, so important is this matter to you alone 
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that God would require your individual answer. 
You cannot either renounce or espouse Christ 
as a crowd-decision. 

Why should God come asking an audience 
with us—He, in the hollow of whose hand a 
universe nestles! He, who speaks, and worlds 
leap from nothing! God comes to one of His 
tiny creatures with a question. Such is the dig- 
nity of man. He can choose his course. He 
can rebel against God. 

Never in all history has there been written a 
more tragic page than the one on which this 
question is scrawled. This question, flung with 
hissing accusation from a coward to a crowd, 
reveals a man trying to evade the responsibility 
of his own decision by turning it over to others. 

From that moment it became a private ques- 
tion to every human soul. You cannot find 
security because you were with a crowd favor- 
ing Jesus. 

You are not secure because you live in a 
Christian land. This is a crowd-dismissing 
question. You cannot pigeon-hole such a re- 
‘quest. You must give it an answer. Jesus is 
an unavoidable issue.” His Cross stands in 
every path. You may avoid the Church and 
Christian people, but you cannot avoid Jesus 
Christ. 

There are men who want to re-write the 
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Bible. The one-time Kaiser has his re-written 
copy ready now. But who would want a Bible 
written by a one-time Kaiser? Men have often 
tried man-made Bibles. The only reason the 
Bible will remain is because men did not write 
it. God alone writes Bibles. Never mind re- 
making the only one thus far delivered. God 
makes the terms. ‘ What will you do with 
Jesus Christ?’”’ You say: “I haven’t gotten 
to that yet.” But that is where you should 
have started. 

Jesus Christ is God’s first issue to every soul. 
If I could but get you to see this you would 
appreciate just who this is, and you would have 
every door of your life swung wide in welcome. 
The King is at the door. Will you let Him in? 
You must do something now. Will you do the 
right thing and let Jesus Christ come into your 
heart and life? 


D4 
DON’T WORRY 


“Take, therefore, no anxious thought for the 
morrow. ’—MAaATTHEW 6: 34, 


large convention on the theme “ Don’t 

Worry.” His manner of address was to 
make illustrative remarks and end up with the 
exhortation, ‘‘ Don’t Worry,” pronounced with 
a rising inflection which carried an amusing 
influence in its frequent repetition. 

It was very hot weather and the windows of 
the great building were open. In the midst of 
the address an enthusiastic brass band came 
along leading a noisy parade. ‘The speaker was 
powerless. He stamped his feet and roared to 
the ushers: “ Shut those windows. Who can 
talk against such a noise as that?’ Then some 
fellow in the gallery, who had more logic than 
etiquette, called out in a fine rising tone: 
“Don’t worry,” and it almost broke up the 
meeting. He certainly ruined all of that speech 
for me. What’s the use of a logic that will not 
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endure a rigid application? Don’t worry means 
don’t worry.. 

The whole fact of belief in God is wrapped 
up in that phrase—“ Take no anxious thought 
for the morrow.” If I am going to walk with 
God I must dismiss worry from my mind and 
trust God implicitly. 

There are many sick souls needing treatment. 
There are literally thousands of cases of acute 
maladjustment of personality of life. I pro- 
pose the calm confidence of Christian trust as 
the sure oil for the troubled waters of the soul. 
Don’t worry, trust God. Mankind has always 
worried and I realize that such a fact cannot be 
dismissed by a mere gesture. I do believe, how- 
ever, that in an age as materialistic as this, we 
have added liability in worry. Men are seek- 
ing to explain God, and are trying to analyze 
every religious impulse. Hence the genuine 
experience of religion by trust is at a low ebb. 
It is a long way to the conscious breakdown of 
man today. He has steam, and electricity, and 
a thousand combinations of mechanics, which 
easily do his bidding. But when he does break 
down his discouragement is all the more intense. 

I want to denounce the spirit of anxious 
worry as unbecoming Christianity. We need 
not worry while we have God. We should 
be able to sink anxiety in faith. An old 
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farmer had a large weather-vane on his barn on 
which he had painted “ God is love.” He said 
he painted that motto there to remind him that 
God loved him no matter which way the wind 
happened to be blowing. 

Worry kills. Plain fret is fatal. Don’t 
worry. ‘Trust God. We are suffering from 
what someone has beautifully termed “ Super- 
fluous Solicitude,” and that is nothing more 
than a mysterious and soft way of saying 
“Fret.” We are fretting ourselves sick. 

Our whole social world is strewn with 
wrecks that are caused by this atheistic thing. 
Consuming anxiety is breaking the heart of the 
world. Whenever the intellect has no solace by 
convictions of God, and the conscience is not 
vitalized by appreciation of Divine law, and the 
heart is not stayed by the knowledge of Divine 
love, then may we expect the deterioration of 
the moral life. Worry is atheism. There is 
no place for worry if we have God. Let us 
settle down and rest. Don’t worry. Trust 
God. 


XI 
FOOLS AND SIN 


“ Fools make a mock at sin.” 
—ProveErss 14: 9, 


HAT is a straight, pointed remark. I 
am sure I have a right to draw a reverse 
conclusion, and say upon the authority 

of this statement, that any man who mocks sin 
is a fool. Sin is not properly reckoned today. 
It is used lightly as the point for many jokes. 
Much levity is rooted in some mocking attitude 
toward the thing that is wrong. Much of the 
real sorrow of sin has been vitiated, because 
folks have seen it clad in the robes of fun. The 
devil has fortified himself in many a strong- 
hold by a camouflage of laughter. Laugh at 
sin; treat it lightly, and it will have won its case. 

The poison in the viper that killed Cleopatra 
was just as fatal when hidden in a basket of 
attractive fruit as it would have been, lying 
hissing in the sand. 

When the human mind will honestly en- 
deavor to think of all the unhappiness and 
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misery which sin has wrought, it will conclude 
that it is impossible for a man to be such a fool 
as to make light of it. 

Maybe such a state of feeling is the fault of 
the preacher. Had we but done our work bet- 
ter, had we painted sin correctly and revealed 
its deception and hypocrisy, I believe folks 
could not treat it so carelessly. Had we more 
perfectly shown Jesus Christ slain on the Cross, 
a victim of human sin, we might have made 
men see sin in the sense it carries in the heart 
of God. 

Sin is the eternally hideous thing that has 
wrecked the race. The dread and hatred 
toward it, which is the constant attitude of 
the Bible, is not the attitude of the literature 
of our day. Men know sin is here, and are 
criminally careless of it, though it is a concrete 
fact of life. 

You cannot walk amid the gaunt, blasted vil- 
lages and towns of northern France, and make 
light of war. What our generation needs is to 
clearly see the impressive ruin which sin has 
wrought. The iron hoof of war that went with 
heavy tread across Europe, trampling nations as 
men used to tread wine-presses, with its red 
wine of the blood of millions of men, startled 
the world to a dread of the hideous thing. But 
that was small destruction compared to the 
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sweeping havoc sin has spread across the 
centuries. 

Be careful how you laugh at sin. Sin is a 
thing for tears. It has broken the world’s best 
life. It has ruined its hopes, crushed its loves, 
trampled its virtues, mocked its ambitions, and 
stilled its joys. 

Every time sin is actually unmasked it drives 
folks to God. If you will look straight at sin 
you will not feel inclined to mock it. 

Sin has always been skillful in hiding itself. 
It has won its way by deception. It has been 
made gay and bright and fragrant. But if any 
conclusive thing has ever been written across 
the whole human story, it is that “ The wages 
of sin is death.” Sooner or later, no matter 
how fair the path may seem today, sin leads to 
an eternal grave. Sin will always conceal itself ; 
but some day the flowers fade, the music is 
stilled and the lights extinguished ; but the won- 
der and glory of all goodness is that its tornor- 
row is even brighter than its yesterday. 

“Fools make a mock of sin.” Don’t you 
dare do it. It is too serious and too tragic. 
Look at sin as God does and remember that for 
every sin that rises to testify against you, there 
is an abundant and sure pardon in the blood of 
Jesus Christ who gave Himself a ransom for 
the sin of the world. 


XII 
IT CAN BE DONE 


“And he will dwell with them and they shall 
be his people.’—REVELATION 21: 3. 


E, sometimes hear folks ask with won- 

der in their question, “ Can the world 

be saved?” As a Christian man I 

would face squarely the fact that the saving of 

the world is our announced program. The 

Church has not been sent to salvage the world, 
but to save it. 

Save what we can and sink the abandoned 
hulk has never been the policy of Heaven 
toward this sin-struck planet on which we are 
living. 

The Son of God was not sent to this world 
as a mere experiment to find out how sinful sin 
is and how bad humanity really had become. 

Nor was He sent here merely to pick out a 
few of the more promising survivors, to rescue 
them as they deserted a world that had been tor- 
pedoed by the devil to its eternal destruction. 

Christ came to steady this hard-struck planet 
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and enable it once more to set its badly hindered 
course and start again toward Heaven. 

I have faith in God and His Church, and be- 
lieve that our race will have complete triumph 
over sin. What we need is a Church that is 
wholly consecrated to making Christ the whole 
world’s Saviour. 

One day that remarkable Christian soldier, 
General Havelock, went into a heathen temple 
in India, during the Sepoy Mutiny, to hold a 
religious service. He walked around the great 
room and placed in the lifeless hands of each of 
the heathen gods that stood there, a candle, and 
by the light of candles thus held in the hands of 
idols the General read the Bible to the people. 

What a thrilling example if we, today, were 
to put into every false influence about us the 
candles of our great message! This is no time 
for discouragement to chill the Christian heart. 
Down in the world’s real center is cherished a 
genuine hope that some day this will indeed be 
the Lord’s world. There abides likewise a per- 
sistent hope that under every discouragement 
and beyond every failure there dwells a confi- 
dence that this world shall be brought back to 
God, washed clean of its wretchedness and sin. 

I know the blood and smoke and tumult and 
sorrow which stand out stark and bare in this 
pitifully un-Christian age of ours. History has 
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waded through much contradiction, but some- 
how humanity has come staggering onward, 
and the “blood of the martyrs has been the 
seed of the Church.” Evil has had kings and 
armies, but truth has God. 

In this day of cannon, and ships, and gen- 
erals, and armies, and forts, I would break 
through the deafening crash and roar of the 
worst discord of earth, with this defiant fact: 
God is still on the throne. 

Unless we doubt, we cannot fail. Unless we 
deny, we cannot despair. 

God is patient and I propose to do my poor 
best to make such convictions the realization of 
my generation. 


XIII 
SEEING GOD 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.”—Marttuew 5:8. 


i) OW to see God” would seem like 
some weird announcement, were it 
not made on the authority of Jesus 

Christ, who never appealed to the spectacular. 

To see God carries an ancient desire. As to 

what it may mean when we shall see Him in all 

His glory, we do not know. That is a matter 

for another world. 

There is great satisfaction in finding this 
greatest sermon of Jesus identifying itself with 
the world. The contention of this beatitude is 
that we are to see God in this world. We are 
not here to make money, but to discover God. 

If folks would settle down and try to be what 
they should be, rather than scramble through 
fierce markets and down crowding avenues for 
what they can get, this world would soon be a 
moral paradise. 

We do not need to look away from actual 
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life to see the vision splendid. Sailor, far out 
on a storm-swept sea; miner, deep in dungeon- 
paths; soldier, bare-breasted on bleeding fields ; 
kings, peasants, rich, poor, bond or free; here 
is common privilege. Here is universal vista. 
Come and climb up to this port-hole of vision. 
This is the truth supreme that every life can 
know: “ The pure in heart shall see God.” 

What a comfort, this, to tell such a world as 
we know here. When troubles have vexed us, 
when temptations have tossed us, when selfish- 
ness has driven our souls to bitterness, when 
passion has torn our lives, when sin has cur- 
tained our vision, we all may know the blessed- 
ness of a pure heart. 

The distinction between mankind and all 
other animals is this great outstanding fact of 
sin and purity. Don’t worry over evolution, 
and fret yourselves into a fear for Christianity, 
because there are some hard-looking folks who 
seem to resemble good-looking monkeys. 

The great distinction of man is not his looks. 
The uncrossable gulf between man and all other 
creatures is in the tremendous tragedy of his 
first endeavor to live a man’s life when he met 
the opportune choice of right with a wrong 
conclusion, and found out the meaning of sin. 
That day he blurred his vision of God. 

The reason men do not see God is to be 
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found within their own hearts. Your life gives 
flavor to your vision. The greatest visions are 
not for mortal eyes. Homer and Milton never 
saw so well as they did when blind. Paul got 
his first real vision of life when stricken blind 
on the way to Damascus. Thought, memory, 
love, truth, duty, these are a few of the great 
things we do not see with mortal eyes, yet they 
have stood beside us and gone before us and we 
have seen them. 

The obscene life warps everything into its 
own polluted way. Every defiling thing within, 
obscures the spiritual vision and hides the 
beauty of things not seen by the stern power of 
the senses. 

If we have looked out upon this world with- 
out seeing God we should not let another hour 
pass without clearing our vision. May God 
give us the optical advantage of pure hearts! 


: XIV 
SO SHINE 


“Tet your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.”—MatrHew 5: 16. 


s O shine” are the two significant words 
of the text. “So” is the graduated 
and qualifying word which gives this 

sentence its Christian interpretation. A mere 

exhortation to shine would be human talk. 

This little word “so,” sustains an interpretation 

that will keep abreast of a world that must not 

outrun Christian illumination. 

The Church of Christ cannot be outgrown. 
The Christian’s commission for living is se- 
verely testing. We have not been called to 
merely subscribe to Christianity; not merely to 
declare our belief in God; not merely to recog- 
nize the mission of the Church in the commun- 
ity ; but we are called personally to so shine that 
amid whatever this world may have to offer we 
shall glorify our Heavenly Father. 

The word “so” in the text is variable. It 
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never wearies, it is never out of date. You 
don’t need a revised version of “so” to keep it 
in good standing. Its range has never been de- 
fined, because it is a living expansion. When 
Christ-utteréd it here, He likely pointed to a 
little open top clay lamp, with a tiny wick of 
hemp, feeding on olive oil, smoking and sputter- 
ing a tiny flame, as the best it could do. 

“So. shine” meant the best they could. do, 
and it carries the same tension today. It stands 
right up to the very latest improvement in 
searchlight brilliance, and brings its exhortation 
home to us with the last discovery. 

Christianity is called to an increasing stand- 
ard of responsibility that never [dses its place 
in ‘titiman progress. Never before in all the 
human story has it been so hard to be distin- 
guishingly good. 

I was lecturing one night in a little church in 
a little town. The platform was bare, but as I 
rose to speak, a woman who had an interest in 
the meeting came, bringing to the platform a 
simple little rose-bush, grown in a common-red 
flower-pot, in the window of her home. 

It had one stem with a dozen leaves, and at 
the top a single rose. It was not much of a 
rose, but it is the one of all the roses I have 
seen that I remember best. 

Last summer I saw great billows of red 
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ramblers piled over the fences in every direc- 
tion. The whole world seemed in bloom. But 
it was hard to be a rose that would be noticed 
in all that mass. I saw a million roses, but no 
one rose. The one I do remember so well was 
that one on that single little, unadorned stem. 

So to shine in this great high-standing day 
that men will see our good works and glorify 
God is a difficult task. To stand out of the 
mass as one, and not get lost among a million 
is the big, shining job that confronts us. To 
win the world by the beauty of our lives, to the 
reality of our faith, is our commission. We 
cannot easily carry God’s truth in dirty vessels. 
“So shine.” . 


XV 


SO LIVE 


“As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so walk ye in him.’—Cotossians 2: 6. 


HIS text is one of those overwhelming 
passages that lays strong claim on our 
lives. The high question of the conduct 

of the Christian life is ever before us. Our 
profession distinguishes us. There must be a 
life “so lived”” by the Christian, that it will be 
distinguishable from all other human living. 

The strength of the Church must ever repose 
in its characteristic life. It is the consistent 
Christian man or woman, with shoulders bared 
to the burdens common to all, who furnishes 
the whole world’s hope. This day scrupulously 
watches the motives of men. We want prac- 
tical proof for all profession. 

We test every theory. Our ideals must prove 
themselves. The world says we are welcome if 
we can prove what we claim. Here is life, sor- 
row, suffering, disappointment, sin and failure; 
show us what you can do. And the credential 
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of Christianity in our civilization, industries, 
society, everywhere, is to be found in the real 
living eloquence of men and women who are 
Christian. 

Christian duty, plainly done, needs no label. 
It will be easily recognized and not misunder- 
stood. We will effectually measure life’s great- 
ness and joy by the opportunity offered to do 
our plain duty to God and man. 

Then, we should be religious naturally. 
Much religious life has been invalidated by be- 
ing unnatural. It loses by the unnatural voice 
or action. The power of being naturally reli- 
gious is the possibility of every life. 

I knew a man who lived in a wondering atti- 
tude toward Christianity for years because a 
neighbor, who was an attractive character to 
him in the ordinary things of life, always had 
a changed phraseology and voice, the moment 
religion was mentioned. 

Another element of effectual Christian living 
is that of being religiously interested. The 
Church must awaken in you a more real interest 
in the world’s condition, These are strange 
judgment days. Old faiths are toppling. 
There cannot be such a thing as tolerance with 
error in a crisis, for right can never tolerate 
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Jesus Christ was often intolerant. To the 
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weak-kneed appeal for tolerance He answered: 
“ He that is not with me is against me.” The 
Church He founded must appreciate the chal- 
lenge such a fact demands. The whole world 
is seething with vital questions. demanding 
Christian interest. 

The only alternative of Christianity in the 
world is universal conquest or universal col- 
lapse. Every question of humanity’s good is’ 
a religi ous question. Every problem of the 
world’s life is a religious problem. 
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XVI 


GO ON! 


| 


“And ... they compassed the city once... 
so did they six days. And it came to pass on the 
seventh day that they rose early, about the dawn- 
ing of the day, and compassed the city after the 
same manner seven times.”—JOSHUA 6: 14, 


HE battle of Jericho was different*from 
all other battles. The enemy had 
nothing to do with the plan. The fight 

was all on one side. 

Jericho itself was the least objective of the 
battle. Joshua, with forty thousand unarmed 
men, was encamped before the great walled city. 

“ What will be our plan of campaign?” the 
men asked among themselves. ‘The first order 
they received was: “ March around the city.” 
The second day the same order came, and so on 
for the succeeding days. 

But Joshua believed in God. With Him it 
was not a question of weapons, or numbers, or 
walls. ‘The issue is settled at once when God 
enlists. Many is the life that has never seen 
God’s great truth until it has come up against 
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some high-walled Jericho, and there, looking at 
itself under the deep shadows of the frowning 
resistance, has discovered that all it possessed 
for the conquest was a simple ram’s horn. 

Men have missed God’s plans and have failed 
to see that His effort is not to throw down walls 
but rather to take captive through discipline. 
Man has been the only hard issue God has met 
on this earth. To break and conquer the spirit 
of the creature made in His own image has 
meant the taxing of heaven itself. 

God has been compelled to lead His people 
against great walls, and push them into flooded 
rivers, and march them into Red Seas, in order 
to save them to Himself. There are many 
things in life, whose outcome will never be 
available, until we have tramped on through 
that region which seems to us so_ utterly 
meaningless. 

Have you marched around the city today? 
“No, I dropped out.” Discipline always be- 
comes so tiresome. Keen sarcasm was hurled 
at those plodding soldiers by the watching peo- 
ple, and the boys crowded the walls to laugh 
at them. 

The whole world offers criticism of religion. 
He who can get up on the fifth day and with 
four days of mere marching already beaten into 
his experience can go on again, once more 
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around the walls, is in sight of victory. But 
victory does not come overnight. Can you get 
up the next day and go on? God’s discipline 
of another trip around the walls is worth to 
your character ten steps for every one you 
must take. 

Let us hold ourselves hard to the task. The 
question is not, “ Has the city fallen?” That 
is God’s business. But at the close of every day 
let us ask solicitously, ““ How has my heart and 
life been made ready by the discipline of this 
day?” Ask not for victory, only make sure 
that the victory is growing nearer every hour. 
God’s victories are constantly displayed before 
the wonder of all men, but no one sees the 
processes. 


XVII 
DOES GOD CARE? 


“Behold I cry out of wrong, but I am not 
heard.” —Jox 19:7, 


r OES God care?” is asked with per- 
sonal inflection by every human soul. 
It carries the ultimate wonder of life 

wrapped in genuine anxiety. I want to know 

whether I am captive or guest in this world. 

I cannot but wonder who I am to expect any 
attention from so great a being as God. I am 
measuring God’s behavior by what I know 
of men. 

I went once to see the Governor of the State 
about the case of a poor woman. He had never 
heard of the case and knew nothing of her. He 
sent for the man to whose care such matters 
were assigned, 

The Governor had no knowledge of the 
woman, but to her the case was intensely 
absorbing. 

We are lost in small crowds, The city 
directory reduces our names to meaningless- 
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ness. Who am I? How could God care 
for me? 

I wonder sometimes if my name were, some- 
how, spoken into God’s ear, would He, too, 
say, “ You cry out of wrong and are not 
heard,” and whether my cry would die in the 
silence of its own echoes? 

A mortal chill sometimes falls upon us. A 
deadly suspicion arises in our souls. Good men 
seem to suffer and bad men seem to prosper. 

And it is not easy when baffled, and sore, and 
faint, and lone, and disheartened, to grasp the 
hand of God in the gloom, confident in finding 
that it is better to walk with Him in the dark 
than to live in the light alone. 

Faith’s feet always walk tirelessly toward 
daylight, no matter how dark the shadows that 
lie across the way. ‘The issues that entered into 
Job’s life were greater than he. To know him 
truly you must gather his influence as it runs 
into the deep recesses of all life. 

I remember, one cold Christmas morning, a 
man was found frozen in the streets of 
Duluth. He had fallen before the cathedral 
where a blazing cross was lighted and where 
bells were booming out their Christmas cheer.’ 

He was dead when they pried open his frozen 
hands—to find there his pardon from state- 
prison. I wondered, when I read the news, 
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whether he had caught, that dying hour, in a 
glimpse of the cross, or heard in the clang of 
the Christmas bells, the divinely declared fact 
that God does care? 

The sorrow and wasting of life lies in not 
having God. Castles without Him are dreary, 
and cottages with Him are full of joy and 
gladness. 

Job still had God, and that discovery was 
worth all the suffering he had to endure. 

Faith in God subdues the struggle of our 
troubled hearts, takes reason into counsel, looks 
deeply into the springs of existence, and goes 
boldly forth into the future to forecast the end. 

Job leaps out of the agitated pool of his ex- 
perience and rises against the falling waters of 
his troubles. 

Beneath every puzzling question he looks for 
areason. Beyond every disaster he looks for a 
divine end. He is the unwavering man of un- 
questioning faith, None of us can make a 
better contribution to life than to take our 
confident place in an unquestioning faith that 
God does really care. 


XVIII 
GOD’S CARE FOR ME 


“ Casting all your care upon him: for he careth 
for you.”—I PETER 5:7. 


FTER almost thirty years of preaching 
I am sure that the most popular theme 
for pulpit treatment is the care and in- 
terest of God in His people. 

It is a fundamental of faith that keeps us se- 
cure. One of the world’s greatest teachers said: 
“Tf any supposed friend had told us a hun- 
dredth part of the lies our fears have told us, we 
would not allow him to speak to us again.” 

We fondle and cherish our fears. Their decla- 
rations seem so easy to believe. Calamity some- 
how sounds expectant. All this is unfair to God. 

A Christian has no right to allow the surface- 
ripples of every passing breeze to make him 
believe that the very foundations of all security 
have been shaken. 

I may be troubled when night falls after 
some hard day, but I do not propose therefore 
to toss through a sleepless night, and thus spoil 
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the new day just ahead. I will sleep the night 
out and greet the new dawn hopefully. 

Then I will again harness my endeavor and 
turn the long furrow of another day’s work, 
keeping pace with whatever life presents. I 
will live my life out in confidence that God is 
interested in me. 

Weare folks of faith, and the face of Chris- 
tian character must not be marred with lines 
of care. 

With clear distinction I would say that you 
cannot believe merely in the general idea of 
providence and get anywhere. No great build- 
ing can ever be framed until it has been planned 
in detail. Masons and other artisans do not lay 
up cathedrals by a general plan. 

They work constantly with detailed specifi- 
cations and out of correct details they complete 
the structure. 

My life may not seem to be much to the 
world. Nobody knows about me. When I step 
outside my regular haunts I am swallowed up in 
the crowd. 

Sometimes when I am storm-bound, and mad 
waves break along the cruel flint-toothed shores 
of my experience, I look for God and stead- 
fastly believe that He cares for even me. I do 
not want to be told, then, that God loves the 
world. I want to hear that He cares for me. 
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We must not make the mistake of interpret- 
ing religion as a mere matter of profits and 
pleasures. Religion cannot become patronage. 
If my faith in God is built upon experiences of 
fair weather, it will go down when the wind 
roughens and the way grows hard. We must 
trust God, not put Him on trial. 

However far our poor sin-stricken souls may 
fall; we believe in the efficient reach of the Ever- 
lasting Arms. 

A pathetic tragedy was furnished by the fatal 
accident which befell the fine young daughter of 
a college professor in Yosemite Valley the other 
day. Posing for her picture on the frowning 
edge of a great precipice, she leaned too far over 
and fell. The desperate father could not hold 
her, and saved himself only by accident. Days 
after, the rangers pulled the girl’s broken body 
from the stream far below. 

We realize the liabilities over which life 
plunges. They are a thousand times worse than 
all the crags ever set in earth’s Yosemites. We 
get beyond human reach. But deeper than the 
deepest pit of human stumblings and despair 
reach the offered arms of God. 

He has never withdrawn His care from any 
of His people. Upon this fact we ask a world 
to bring its troubles to Him and find rest. 


XIX 
A MOTHER 
“Behold thy mother!”—Joun 19:27, 


ESUS uttered these words as He was 
dying; speaking them in tender interest 
of her who had born him. 

In recent years we have found place for a 
special day of attention to our mothers. Some 
remarkable incidents have been developed by it, 
and many an almost forgotten mother has been 
found with a refreshing interest to her long 
wondering soul; and sons and daughters who 
have dared allow the sacred fact of their 
mothers to lie dormant in careless lives, have 
actually come to appreciate anew that essential 
to character, gratitude to motherhood. 

We never wonder at our mother’s interest. 
She has hated evil in us with a bitter hatred. It 
has been because she would stamp everything 
wrong out of her child’s life with a determina- 
tion that knows no compromise. 

In a former pastorate, I knew a wonderful 
little woman, whose twisted, tortured body I 
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buried one day. I used to keep her picture on 
my desk. She sat for many weary years on the 
edge of her bed, unable to lie down. 

She and her husband settled on Isle Royale, 
in Lake Superior, many years ago. There, in 
that wild, isolated place they reared a family of 
nine children. When the old father died and 
left that patient sufferer, sitting in her heroic 
endurance on the edge of that bed, we carried 
his old body and laid it on a bluff beside Lake 
Superior, where, as he had requested, he might 
lie at last and listen to the music of the waves. 

I went back to the house to see the frail but 
mighty sufferer. As the tears ran down her 
wrinkled face, sanctified by a million pains, and 
unable as she was, even to lift her hand to wipe 
them away, she said: “I have nine children, and 
none could be better.” ‘Then, as her memory 
rambled across the years into those days when 
that little fisherman’s hut was all the home and 
school and church they knew, and when she was 
mother and teacher and preacher, she told me 
there never was a night when she was not the 
last one in bed. 

Many nights, when such storms as often 
sweep that great inland sea of the North, 
drenched the little cottage and shook it in terror, 
she went solicitously to every bed to make sure 
that comfort and security were there. 
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She told me she never asked God to make 
them rich nor great, | but always, she asked God 
to guide | those children into goodness. That’ sa 
mother’s passion. A mother knows there is no 
substitute for ; goodness. She knows a man does 
not have to be rich to be successful, for he 
might have riches and die in utter failure and 
disgrace. 

The ideal mother, with her natural passion 
for righteousness in her children, creeps into 
the ideals of life and carries ever the instinct of 
the care of human character. 

As our civilization faces fundamental lia- 
bilities, I am about as much concerned over 
the endangered might of motherhood as over 
any other liability. We are suffering so 
many things today that lead away from home 
influence. 

Abraham Lincoln’s mother was so poor she 
could give her son nothing but life, and she died 
before she knew what a gift she had given to 
the world; but in her short period of mother- 
hood over him she stamped her son’s life with 
the influences that made him great. 

Tom Paine, the greatest infidel America ever 
produced, once declared that the first five years 
of his life made him an infidel. 

A mother holds the world in her hands and 
absolutely molds tomorrow. For the sake of 
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the men and women in that great tempting to- 
morrow, who will be asked to do hard things, 
and who will need the strong sinew of noble 
living to meet those tasks, God bless the 
mothers of today who hold undisputed influence 
over the childhood entrusted to them! 


XX 
BREAD NOT ENOUGH 


“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.”—MatrtHew 4: 4. 


/ es are hungry days. Millions of 


little children are looking out of hollow 

eyes for sustaining food. Starvation is 
across the world. No one needs to convince 
people of its sorrow. “ Bread, bread, bread,” 
they cry everywhere. “ Never mind a bill of 
fare. Just give us bread to keep our bodies 
alive.” 

We realize hunger, and have organized the 
whole world to meet it. ‘ Anything good to eat 
here?” is the question we have sent across 
every sea and to every far-flung island. And, 
from Bermuda and Hawaii, and Cuba and Bra- 
zil, and Siberia and Ceylon, has come response 
to our levies for the appeasing of hunger. 

This is a “ bread ”’ world, and the least inter- 
ference with the movements of traffic gives us 
broadcast trouble. Bread is our absorbing 
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question. It marks our civilization. It puts its 
imprint on literature and song and art. Archi- 
tecture shows it, as we pile our dizzy stories to 
get enlarged returns from our valuable sites. 

In all this I have not been merely marking 
out blame for our day, but rather I have been 
using colors for a background against the fa- 
miliar shade of which I can more easily disclose 
a great religious ideal. 

I want to say upon the authority of my Lord 
that bread is not enough. It has often stopped 
our ears to our better selves. We have come to 
feel that feeding the body was the prime thing 
in this world. Our slogan has been, “ Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we may die.” 

It is hard to talk against starvation. And 
yet, starvation of the body is not the supreme 
sorrow. Man can only live by standing supe- 
rior to his lesser nature which so easily masters 
him. This does not mean fanaticism in bodily 
torture. It only means the right adjustment of 
priority. 

One day I saw the keeper of the Zoo feeding 
the animals. A tiger crashed against the steel 
bars as he grabbed a great chunk of meat and 
then crouched back into the corner, a conscious 
prisoner. 

I said to myself, “O God, help me to keep 
strong bars against my physical life.” I must 
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keep this “bread” side of me in such firm re- 
straint that it shall never master me. I will feed 
it, but it shall not dictate the bill of fare. 

The struggle of every life is to keep the body 
under. In starving bodies we are slaves to the 
animal side of our natures. Fat hogs do not 
carry corn to starving swine. They lie content 
in self-centered fatness and grunt out their sat- 
isfaction alone. They live a “ bread” life, but 
we rebel at the contentment found merely in 
bread. We set ourselves to the tasks life’s 
largest horizons offer. This is much more 
than a “bread” world. The grocery store is 
not our shrine, nor the baker our priest. I 
believe in this world, but it must not swallow 
my higher life. 

When Jesus was followed by a crowd one 
day He fed them, and they wanted more easy 
bread, when He turned and said to them: “I 
am the bread of life.” That is the primary 
message of religion. 

“Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” 


XXI 
ESSENTIALS ARE, EASY 


“ Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.”— 
Marraew 11:25. 


N a recent Sunday we received into our 
church membership a fine class of chil- 
dren, the regular dividend of our Sun- 

day School. Some one said to one of our 
workers: “ Those children are too young to un- 
derstand religion.” That, at once, started in 
my mind the question, “ Who does understand 
religion?” 

I am inclined to believe that about the worst 
ailment which present-day religion suffers from 
is the endeavor of a lot of folks to reduce it to 
an intellectual analysis, and evaporate it in psy- 
chological terms. “Too young to understand 
religion?” | 

I have been wondering if religion really had 
its grip upon us because we understood it? I 
have been wondering if we really understand 
any of the great fundamentals of life? I have 
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wondered if any great man, by some intellectual 
process, or by the use of some scholastic scalpel 
has ever been able to really think and direct his 
way into the heart of God? 

The more I watch the great theological con- 
flicts that are fiercely waging in many quarters, 
the more I wonder just how much these great 
intellectuals have found out about God? “Can 
man by reasoning find out God?” is a very 
ancient question recorded in the earliest pas- 
sages of the great Book. 

My text is part of a passage of thankfulness 
expressed by our Lord because the absolute ne- 
cessity of life is not a matter of culture, or of 
training, or of genius, but that essentials have 
been. made very plain, and that is a profoundly 
great fact for religious consideration. There 
will always be enough in deep obscurity to keep 
intellectuality in pursuit. But the great funda- 
mental things of life are easy. 

Confidence, rather than wisdom, is the basis 
of essentials. The instinct for religious fact 
found in the life of a child, is a constant wonder 
to those who have to do with child training. 
There is something in the child expression of 
trust and dependence that fits him to interpret 
God. The child lives in the realm of faith. 

Wisdom and prudence, in all their delving 
history with great problems, have never brought 
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us a more profoundly satisfactory answer than 
simple trust. Out of every endeavor at expla- 
nation, and beyond every reasonable conclusion, 
Job insisted that he would trust God though 
death might be his reward. 

It would be a wholesome appreciation to find 
attention this troubled day, if folks would re- 
member that by virtue of mere intellectual 
culture, men are not qualified to become teach- 
ers of religion. 

We are suffering just now in theological con- 
troversy because men are writing bare scholastic 
deductions into lifeless theology. Religion re- 
veals its truth to the heart. 

Hidden from the wise, yet discerned by the 
child. The child sees well, and this essential is 
necessary in religion. The humblest and sim- 
plest soul finds comfort in this. The old street 
sweeper, who, for so long went his humble dirt- 
strewn way along the great busy street that 
passes my church here, knew and enjoyed that 
fact, for he often told me so. To peasant and 
to king, to illiterate and to scholar this funda- 
mental religious fact we declare: Who can ex- 
plain God? No one. Who can trust God? 
Anyone, 


XXII 
THE BATTLE OF THE BANQUET 


“ My father, shall I smite them? shall I smite 
them? And he answered, ... Set bread and 
water before them, that they may eat and drink.” 
—II Kinés 6: 21-22. 


HERE is in this incident an unusually 
significant meaning for the whole world, 
which, just now, is blundering through 

a poorly made peace; obtained at a great price, 
yet possessed in serious questionings. 

I am inclined to believe the part of the victor 
is more difficult to play than the part of the 
defeated. 

The story from which our text comes sounds 
like a version of the Golden Rule in ancient 
phraseology. The army of the enemy was led 
away captive into Samaria. The king of Israel 
wanted to have them all slain. “ Let me smite 
them,” he pleaded; but Elisha said, “ Put up 
your sword, there are better ways to whip folks 
than to kill them. I will show you a new way 
to whip these Syrians so they will realize 
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themselves that they are whipped. It would do 
no good to kill them. Let us make a real sensa- 
tion and give them a feast. Send them home 
carrying a message of your hospitality and 
kindness. A whole army of Syrian soldiers 
who have been in the hands of Israel’s king, and 
have been treated kindly and sent home intact, 
will do more toward stopping the long-waged 
wars with Syria than all the soldiers of Syria 
could do if they were dead on the field, for their 
death would leave every living Syrian eager to 
avenge them.” 

There was a most telling cartoon in our 
papers some time ago, showing a cradle in 
which lay two babes, one French, the other 
German. Across one side of the cradle hung a 
French flag, and across the other side a Ger- 
man flag, and leaning against either side of the 
cradle were the great bloody swords of revenge. 
‘Under it was written the title: “ Waiting for 
Them.” 

Europe is today farther separated than when 
her soldiers were all alive. 

The king of ancient Israel accepted the 
prophet’s plan and, instead of killing his enemy, 
spread a feast before him, and it was a great 
surprise in an age when death was the usual 
heritage of war. . 

Right from that ancient day came the exam- 
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ple, which, in a later day, became a phrase of 
great import: “If thine enemy hunger feed 
him.” 

The very greatest battle that old king ever 
fought for Israel was this Battle of the Ban- 
quet. He killed more Syrian soldiers with kind- 
ness than he had ever slain with the sword. 

This is a hard lesson to learn in warfare. We 
fear to risk it. An eye for an eye sounds so 
logical. But some one has written this great 
sentence: “‘ Not to do likewise is the best 
revenge.” 

When you kick a dog you expect him to snap 
back. When you strike a man you expect a 
counter blow. The hard struggle of civilization 
has been to release itself from bestial in- 
stincts. The highest for the highest is the pro- 
gram of the world’s hope. 

Syria could meet Israel and fight her on the 
field until all her armies were dead, and count it 
only war. But her army cannot remain an 
enemy at the banquet board. The Battle of the 
Banquet possesses new tactics. There is some- 
thing about kindness that is unbeatable. The 
element of the Golden Rule does underlie jus- 
tice, society, education, charity, religion. “It 
is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but 
tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 


XXIII 
CHARACTER CONSTRUCTION 


“ Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.” 
_ —PsaLM 96:6. 


EN have endeavored in human practice 
to make religion seem unnatural, but 
real religious life is a constructive in- 

fluence in making the best character. 

There is prime attraction in the Church for 
the reason that it cultivates the ruggedness and 
bravery of all those fine espousals of life that 
compel strong living. 

The Church is calling men to the association 
of the strongest characters. Strength and 
beauty of life are in the sanctuary. The 
Church has taken valuable men, and, convincing 
them that their strength was their obligation, 
has sent them out in service to the world. 

Sin makes weakness. Sin is the dry-rot of 
human character which eats away the very 
heart of all strength, even though it leaves the 
outer life apparently good. 

The fine fortification of Sir Galahad was that 
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“his strength was as the strength of ten, be- 
cause his heart was pure.” 

With every sinful indulgence there is sure to 
take place within us a breaking down of heart 
and soul, until at last we shall have lost our 
power of resistance. 

At the close of an address I delivered in Chi- 
cago recently, a man whose name is known 
everywhere in that city, came to me to tell me a 
wonderful story of his life. He was a moral 
wreck at seventeen years of age, and on the 
threshold of manhood he was an outcast with a 
jail record. “‘ One day,” he said, “I went into 
the sanctuary and found God there. I got hold 
of the strength I needed, and from that hour I 
have known the victory of His help.” 

The Church offers recovery from all the hurt 
which sin has wrought. When I read in God’s 
word: “ My strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness,” I feel there is a chance for me, for I 
surely am weak. 

Feeble hands, uncertain feet, throbbing heart, 
fluttering pulse, here, surely, is weakness, upon 
which I would humbly pray that some strength 
be built. The greatest deformities of life that 
run with bold headlines across our news col- 
umns are the creations of wickedness. 

The thing that cuts unsightly scars across 
the face of beauty in so many lives, leav- 
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ing them disfigured and repulsive, has always 
been sin. 

The boy whose rare beauty made him yester- 
day the artist’s model for an angel’s face, has 
been distorted so completely by sin that he is 
discovered in a prison cell to be made the model 
for a fiend. | 

Ugliness of life and body are creations of sin. 
The most ancient pillars I ever saw are those 
huge uncut stones in the Temple of the Sun in 
Egypt. They are mere blocks of stone standing 
on end. But their strength was no greater 
because they were rough. Some later day an 
artist dressed off the corners and began the 
process of making strong pillars also beautiful, 
until at last he evolved those pillars of Grecian 
perfection. 

They were just as strong as rock could be, 
and were set in beauty to carry their loads. 

The strong life can be beautiful. The beau- 
tiful life can be strong. The sanctuary stands 
along the trails of life to declare that all living 
should be both. The heart of genuine beauty 
is spiritual. Come into the sanctuary! 


XXIV 
RELIGION’S DEFENSE 


NSTEAD of giving you a text for this 
address I will give you my revised version 
of a remarkable incident found in the 

closing part of the nineteenth chapter of the 
first Book of Samuel. 

King Saul hated David, who had been 
anointed to become the next king. David 
lived the life of a hunted man for a long tinie 
as Saul sought to kill him. But David was not 
trying to get Saul’s throne, and the stories of 
his escapes from Saul are thrilling. 

David was with Samuel, the prophet, in a 
little village named Naioth, holding a revival 
meeting, and it is this incident that holds my 
interest. A genuine religious meeting is its 
own advertisement, so Saul soon heard of the 
meeting. 

Calling a few of his trusted soldiers, he sent 
them to arrest Samuel and David. When they 
marched into the village they were directed to 
the place of the meeting. 
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At the door they stopped to listen to the 
preacher, and became so interested that they 
told the ushers they would be glad to remain, 
so they were seated at the right of the platform. 

The king was greatly distressed at their long 
absence, so he picked a second company of 
trusted men, and sent them away with instruc- 
tions not to fail in their duty. 

The failure of the second command to return 

was a new worry to the impatient king, so he 
hastily selected a third party and gave them 
definite instructions not to fail. There could 
be no doubt of their determination to enforce 
the royal orders as they marched away down 
the road. 
_ They expected the villagers of Naioth would 
be struck with fear at their coming, but folks 
interested in a religious meeting are not easily 
scared. 

When this third party arrived at the door of 
the meeting place the prophet was speaking and 
they paused to listen. They became so inter- 
ested they requested that they also might be 
allowed to remain and attend this school of the 
prophet. 

The king, in desperation, resolved at last that 
he would go personally and break up that meet- 
ing and capture the men he hated. 

Haughtily he drove his chariot the nine miles 
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to Naioth. “When I arrive there will be a 
scene,” he mused as he drove along. ‘“ When 
they hear the announcement, ‘the king! the 
king!’ they will not stop for the benediction 
at that meeting.” 

The crowd was so great at the meeting that 
the streets were filled with people. Instead of a 
stampede, they made way for the royal chariot 
to enter. The king was overcome by the Spirit 
of the Lord and humbly requested admittance 
to the meeting. I think David must have said: 
“ Bring the king up here; he can have my seat 
on the platform.” As the king came forward I 
' imagine David gave him his hand and said: 
“We are having a great meeting here; the 
Spirit of the Lord is with us.” 

Now that is my sermon. You can read it in 
six short verses in the Bible, but it has run 
everywhere into life’s experience. There is sure 
defense and safety in religion. 


XXV 
EVEN IN SARDIS 


“ Thou hast a few names, even in Sardis, which 
have not defiled their garments.” 
—REVELATION 3:4. 


: VEN in Sardis” is a phrase that runs 
out from that passage with strong 
meaning to the world. 

There was a great company in Sardis hold- 
ing the belief that the excuse of their address 
would justify poor living. 

They could not believe that the world ex- 
pected much from a town like Sardis; and this 
has always been the weak declaration of folks 
who have sought excuse in environment. I am 
from Sardis, and it is too hard to be good 
where I live to even justify an effort. 

Here is a message of courage for those who 
believe that because of difficulties peculiar to 
their environment, they have a sufficient excuse 
for giving up any endeavor at goodness. 

This is a common excuse. “I live in the 
wrong town. No one can be good, or do good 
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in a place like this. No one can be good where 
I have to live—in Sardis or Sacramento, Du- 
luth or Detroit, Dallas or Denver.’”’ I want to 
lay these encouraging words, “ Even in Sardis,” 
close against that attitude of mind and spirit. 

Sardis was a rich manufacturing city of Asia 
Minor, and a large agricultural market. Its 
people had become indifferent to goodness, in 
luxury. The individual or race that keeps busy 
on the fundamental struggle of living will 
always arrive at something worth while. Soft- 
ness and needless indulgence do not creep into 
the struggling life. 

In wicked Sardis was a little Church. Its 
membership had become infected with the prev- 
alent evils of the city, and surrendered the very 
influence the Church must preserve. The in- 
iquity of Sardis, instead of being the ruin of 
the Church, should have been its opportunity. 

But the records say that “ Even in Sardis” 
there were a few who did not run with the 
wicked crowd. ‘There were some folks there 
who could not be whipped by their surround- 
ings. ‘The story of that little company should 
be told down every tempting street and alley in 
the world. 

A man or woman must be mightier than 
Sardis. It is no great compliment to say that a 
man attained a strong righteousness when every 
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conspiring goodness has surrounded him. I 
would not minimize the helpfulness of good 
surroundings, but I would put distinction on 
that life that has won against heavy odds. 

Sardis lives in the world’s history because out 
of its unfriendly antagonisms came a few whose 
souls were shaped in the heroic mould of oppo- 
sition. ‘That great truth has been written with 
a pen of fire across every serious hindrance to 
righteousness. =] 

The day will never come when a noble life 
can be lived without a noble effort. It is not 
easy to be good, but a man can beat Sardis, and 
make it his throne. Ifa thing is hard, a victory 
over it is worth while. 

The greatest chapters of life have been writ- 
ten in the reddest blood of hardship. That old 
city thought wickedness was the real way of 
living, yet out of all its population the only ones 
who are mentioned in history are those who 
stood out against its iniquity. 

I remember, across the years, a plain every- 
day fellow who owned the public dray in my 
little home town. Many a time I mounted that 
dray to ride with him from the depot. His 
father and all his brothers had died drunkards. 
But George, knowing the liability in his own 
life, never allowed a drop of liquor to reach 
his lips. ae buh aa 
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He fought his inherited liability with a com- 
plete denial and he was safe. His conquering 
spirit has been an inspiration to me through the 
years. May God bless every Sardis-oppressed 
soul. It is a great thing to make a hard fight 
in a hard place. 


XXVI 
THE IMPROBABLE, POSSIBLE 


“ The kings of the earth, and all the inhabitants 
of the world would not have belseved that the 
adversary should have entered into the gates of 
Jerusalem.” —LAMENTATIONS 4: 12, 


READ that interesting verse one day while 

sitting where those great proud confident 
walls had crumbled. 

Those old Jerusalemites used to go and lean 
against those great stone defences and laugh at 
the thought of their falling. But, today, as we 
stand before this destroyed city we conclude 
that the improbable-possible must be given a 
calculated place in life. 

Just because a thing is not liable to happen is 
a weak, negative source of defense. It was not 
likely that there would be a five-foot fall of 
snow overnight in Washington. But because it 
did so one winter, those buildings that had been 
able to stand through ordinary years collapsed 
under the extraordinary. 

Man has done much to inspire self-confidence. 
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He has scaled mountains, sailed seas, and dug 
deeply into the earth’s heart. But I found his 
broken body at the base of a cliff, trampled by 
the mountain’s granite heel; and I found his 
rusted ship wrecked on a solitary shore. 

The man who trusts in his own prowess 
is bound to fail. I take my stand amid the 
ruin of the fallen walls of Jerusalem, where 
haughty confidence laughed in apparent secur- 
ity, to consider the havoc wrought in life by 
the unexpected. 

We have found our greatest liability at the 
point where we grow sure and careless, and the 
carelessness of confidence has too often been 
fatal. Things are forever liable to us which 
may seem by all the calculation we can summon, 
to be far beyond the range of possibility. Our 
strongest castles tumble. 

I can pluck up courage to meet certainty, but 
when I hold in my hand the proof of security 
and see it all collapse, 1 am up against my most 
severe test. The improbable possible is the 
haunt of all our lives. 

It is actually true that when an army en- 
camped around Jerusalem and besieged those 
solid walls the accumulated confidence that had 
grown in the minds of her people was proudly 
displayed. 

They collected the crippled and the defectives 
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of the city and, exposing them on the great 
walls, tauntingly said to the foe: “ When you 
have conquered our cripples, then we will take 
up the fight. Fight these! Fight these!” But 
the improbable, which they had barricaded with 
a great wall, tumbled upon them with the awful 
crash of the possible. 

Such a fact demands attention in our calcu- 
lations of life. ‘ I have a comfortable income,” 
you say? “If the coal strike should have run 
straight into winter, I have a full bin.” But I 
knew a proud rich man who taunted the poor, 
and he died in the county poorhouse, and no 
friends were there to ease his going. 

“T have a strong, healthy body,” you say? 
“T can depend on my physical power. Making 
a living carries no worry to me.” I saw a giant 
of a man, the strongest man I ever knew, under- 
mined by disease. I took his pale, thin hand 
before he went away, and heard him say: “ It 
has been a hard fight and I have lost.” 

“T have a good reputation,” you say? Repu- 
tation is a good and great possession, yet the 
easiest thing to lose that you have. 

The big, liable fact before all of us is, that 
we cannot build the walls of character so strong 
as to preclude a fall. 

If the walls of Jerusalem cannot stand, are 
there any walls that will endure? I would 
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hurl that question into every range of life. I 
know a citadel which has never broken down, 
and this is the inscription on its gates: “ God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” Oh, for a world to realize that and 
incorporate it into actual experience. 

Amid all the toppled walls and misplaced con- 
fidences men have known, I would broadcast to 
this troubled generation that other very heart- 
ening phrase of Scripture: “ The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid?” If walls, financial or industrial or 
political, are falling all around you; or if ad- 
versity or sorrow has reached into your life, 
“ Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and he 
will strengthen thine heart.” 


XXVII 
LIVE WORDS 


“Ve are... the epistle of Christ ... writ- 
ten not in ink, but with the Spirit of the Living 
God; not én tables of stone, but in the fleshy tables 
of the heart.’—II Corintuians 3: 3. 


HE idea of God sending His message to 
men has ever been liable to superstitious 
expectation. Man has presumed He 

would speak mysteriously. 

Elijah lifted an expectant ear to earthquake 
and storm and was surprised to hear God in a 
still small voice. Big noises that frighten folks 
are not evidences of God; but sweet words that 
comfort troubled souls are more likely His 
utterance. 

God has live words everywhere among men, 
and uses them to make Himself plain to those 
who need Him. No word can be so strong as 
the word that lives as a man. Faith is a good 
word. It sounds heroic and carries inspiration. 
But a faithful life puts the fuller sense in its 
meaning. 

God’s live words are His best messengers. 
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The Bible calls His Son whom He sent in 
human form, “The Word.” 

God expects us to tell the world His story. 
That conviction quickens many a man and 
woman; for the appreciation of personal re- 
sponsibility is the most sustaining tonic of life. 

I saw some Japanese dwarf-pines in a garden 
in London. The gardener said they were won- 
derful specimens because they were so little and 
so old. 

They had been scientifically starved from the 
day they first sprouted. I wouldn’t care for 
such a tree. But there are men and women 
who, from their earliest years, have been 
starved and stunted in narrow, selfish interpre- 
tations of life. There are no words like live 
words, no language so fine as human life. God 
writes on the heart so mankind can read, and 
then the language of life needs no interpreter. 

The Good Samaritan is today appealing to a 
world that understands kindness. We don’t 
know what the Samaritan said, but the whole 
world knows what he did. He was a live word 
and is living now down every needy pathway 
of the earth. God has a particular word for 
you to speak to men. Bea true interpreter, for 
you are His message. Life is more eloquent 
than literature. 

That man or woman who will talk with God 
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in this enlightened but troubled age is as much 
a message of religion as men ever were in the 
time when their biographies were written for 
sacred history. 

The world’s estimate of Christ is made up 
largely from the impressions it receives from 
the living words of Christians. That fact 
throws tremendous responsibility upon those 
who assume the name of Christian. 

We are the commonly-accepted translation of 
Christianity. A young man who had felt the 
genuine touch of real life, when asked what 
version of the Bible he liked best, replied in 
quick confidence: “ My mother’s.” 

Whether you so choose or not, you are a 
living word. If you are not a living, vital word 
for the truth, you are a dangerous word for 
error and unrighteousness. Life is responsibil- 
ity. The power of your character is telling 
your message. Live words, let us carefully live 
them before the world as the consecrated mes- 
sage of Him, “ Whose we are, and Whom we 
gery lc 


XXVIII 
MUTED HARPS 


“We hanged our harps upon the willows.” 
—PsaLm 137: 2. 


O bring life up to the contributive place 
and keep it there is the problem which 
faces us always. The text is a discour- 

aged, tuneless bit of biography. This psalm 
was written by a returned captive. If there 
ever was a song in the heart, it would surely 
be awakened after a long, sorrowful captivity. 

In London, at the most critical period of the 
war, I remember a man who came home after 
having been a prisoner in Germany. While in 
prison he had been told of the desolation of 
London. He heard of the destruction that had 
been wrought upon her buildings, and how her 
people had been slain. I will not soon forget 
his first letter to the London News. What he 
had expected to find had not happened, and his 
home city looking as it always had, struck music 
into his troubled soul. 

The author of our text came home to find 
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that nothing had been left but the rough con- 
tour of the country. His home was:gone and 
his farm despoiled...In Babylon he had lost 
heart. ‘Take the heart out of a singer and you 
will spoil the song. Jenny Lind never sang so 
impressively as she did after her heart had been 
broken, and the sentiment of a great crying soul 
was in her song. 

Babylonian streams flow through the whole 
world and everywhere harps are hanging in 
silence beside them, while on their banks: sit 
mournful captives with heads bowed, unable 
to sing. 

Weare becoming accustomed to mechanics in 
music. Machines will play everywhere. Baby- 
lon or Boston makes no difference to a phono- 
graph. ‘The tunes of the temple are played in 
the brothel with metallic sameness. But heart- 
sick men and women from Jerusalem could not 
sing devotional songs in a strange land. To 
that discouraged soul which insists on hanging 
up its harp in silence, I preach the ability and 
responsibility of every life. God has not made 
a man who cannot put sweetness into the lives 
of others. I heard a man playing a fiddle one 
evening as I walked down a little lane. He 
could play little better than I could, and I was 
laughing at the ill-tuned effort. From the 
viewpoint of art, it was awful; but when I saw 
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from whence it came, I found a great deal more 
music there than the mere notes of a fiddle. A 
man sat under an apple tree beside his door. 
He was a section-hand on the railroad and had 
been pounding spikes and shoveling dirt all day 
long. He was spending the early evening with 
his family. His three children sat near him on 
the grass. His wife had left the kitchen door 
open so she, too, could hear. 

That little family was delighted, and I re- 
Duked myself as I passed on, that I had even 
dared to think of criticism. I said, “‘ Let him 
play on, and may God keep him ever playing.” 

IT once joined a brass band. We couldn’t 
play any better than many other bands I have 
heard, but there was a definite satisfaction to 
me to be handed a special part which was mine 
to play. 

Don’t hang up that harp! God clearly in- 
tends that each of us shall do and be, some- 
thing that no one else on earth can ever do 
or be. 

The great, rich story of life has been written 
around those faithful men and women who, 
with tireless persistence, have kept their ways. 
Tf you haye left mute that harp which God has 
entrusted to your individuality, I urge you to 
take it up once more and send its very best 
music ringing through the world again. The 
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melodies of heaven are written in scores that 
you can play. Take your harp and sing your 
song, and give God the whole harmony of 
your life. 

Maybe the very fact that your life is now 
thrown in circumstances that seem naturally to 
muffle all your music will have offered you a 
more effectual hearing. Somehow I have 
always liked the unexpected music. There are 
but few birds that sing at night, but among all 
the bird-songs that have thrilled my soul the one 
I remember best I heard in the dark. Sunrise 
will make all the birds sing. Sunset demands a 
genuine singer at heart to lift a song then. The 
soul who can pluck the strings of melody when 
everyone else has agreed to silence, heartens me. 


XXIX 
WAGES AND GIFT 


“ The wages of sin 1s death, but the gift of God 
ss eternal life.’—Romans 6: 23. 


ONCE, saw a famous picture, painted long 

ago, in which the artist had represented 

God as an old man with a long, flowing 
beard, clad in rich purple robes and flying 
through space with a great club in his hand. 

It impressed me merely as a man’s idea of 
an extremely human character grown large 
and thus becoming a God. It is from this 
tendency that men have made descriptions of 
heaven and hell. Dante and Milton have put 
their own personal ideas into the mind of the 
world. 

Speculative theology has sought to describe 
the indescribable, and ambitious art has tried to 
paint the unpaintable. 

About all I know of what shall be in the 
future for saint or sinner is that the life and 
death part of it will be administered by Him 
whose justice cannot stumble, whose mercy is 
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everlasting, and who wishes to bring every F 
human soul into everlasting life. 

You cannot think in ultimate terms on human 
character and escape the idea of either heaven 
or hell. There is no use of talking about being == 
saved unless there is something to be saved © Fie 
from. Jesus said, one day, “These shall go 


wih 

away into everlasting punishment, but the * 
righteous into life eternal.” | te 
He was speaking of a future state, and the “ 
most profound question of the heart is: “ After ‘ 


death, what?” ‘“ Every cradle a whence and 
every grave a whither.” 2 

That “the wages of sin is death” is a tre- 
mendous statement. It tolls with all the solem- 
nity of a funeral bell. 

It is a definite declaration that there is an 
eternal responsibility in conduct. ‘ 
One of the fundamental reasons underlying 
the wave of crime which sweeps across the E 
world is to be found in the light manner in ia 
which folks treat the liability of sin. The word . 
“hell” has come to be carelessly used. It is 
dashed about in flippant language and given a 
light place in rollicking songs. But “hell” isa mn 
word that runs away into the forever with the y 
terrible significance of the failure of the soul. 

It was to save us from that that Jesus came, 
and if the grave liability in it does not stand out 
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* before us, then we must agree that heaven has 
_ been drawn in false colors and God’s throne has 


been cheated of its most prized possession. 
“The gift of God is eternal life.” If there 
be a death into which we may fail there must be 


a life into which we may succeed. As to just 


what the Kingdom of heaven is like I am very 
little concerned now, because, knowing it to be 
prepared by God, I am sure it will be all right. 

It is getting to heaven that most concerns me 
now. We can be saved, and God wants us all 
to be saved. We wrong Him when we refuse. 


_ I lift up my eyes from the crying need of the 


world and behold Calvary, red with the price- 
less redemption. The Son of God has stretched 
Himself across the otherwise uncrossable gulf 
and said, “I am the way.” In His name I offer 
you peace on earth and eternal life in heaven. 
When Frances E. Willard was dying, the last 
words she uttered were, “It will be beautiful 
with God.” 


XXX 
HANDICAPPING AN ARMY 
Josaua, Cap. 7. 


HIS chapter is the story of an army 
which met defeat because of the handi- 
cap of unrighteousness which one of its 

soldiers carried. Aside from the merest men- 
tion of the character of Achan, the story of the 
conquest of Ai is little known. 

We have, at almost every turn in the Bible, 
unexpected truths and facts for meditation. 
Jericho was spectacular. It was so much the 
Lord’s battle that it couldn’t be human. But 
when Jericho fell the land was not possessed, 
but only a foothold was gained. 

At the top of one of the great ravines which 
ran through the high hills behind Jericho, lay 
the smaller city of Ai. There are no remains 
of it today. It was important only as a military 
position. 

Joshua’s army had become used to victory. 
They never counted on the liability of defeat. 
Confidence is an asset. Overconfidence is a 
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liability. Poor little Ai! The soldiers were 
actually ashamed to take much of an army 
against it. The spies knew the geography of 
the land but they did not know the personnel 
of the city of Ai. | 

Joshua’s men had been winning miraculous 
war. Jericho stood still and its walls fell at 
their feet. But here, in smaller Ai, was an 
army that swarmed out to fight. Ai came run- 
ning to the gates with set spears and swinging 
swords, and the ranks of Israel ran. 

Little Ai chased them back to their tents. It 
was Joshua’s first shock. Ai humbled his pride. 
The power of his army had failed and the great 
general fell on his face in discouragement, cry- 
ing out his deep regret that he had ever led his 
army across Jordan. — 

But the Lord commanded him to arise and 
search his army. He was told that sin was 
among his men: “ Your soldiers cannot stand 
against Ai because they are accursed. Sanctify 
your people. Find the root of your failure. 
Seek out the guilty man and remove the handi- 
cap of your army.” 

Then, after the search was made, Achan was 
found out. In his tent, on his own confession, 
they found the stolen silver and gold. Upon 
that handicap Ai had routed the victors of 
Jericho. 
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All this is no rare story among men. The 
whole world knows the seriousness of this 
heartbreak that crouches in the fact of sin in the 
soul. We have seen folks, families, churches, 
once powerful, suddenly reduced to impotence 
because of the permission of wickedness. 

The best armies have suffered strange de- 
feats. God cannot smile upon sin. The only 
strategy Israel ever knew was God’s presence. 

With it they could level the high walls of 
Jericho with no visible weapons but rams’ 
horns. Without it they couldn’t even face Ai. 

We wonder why we suffer defeat—why we 
do not sweep the field of our foes. But God 
elects righteousness. He will not allow His 
battles to be marred by evil. He makes clean- 
ness an issue. He fights His own battles to 
prove to us that without character we cannot do 
His will nor win our victories. One Achan will 
taint a whole army. We need not worry our- 
selves over the lack of numbers. We must 
march straight. 

We must throw away compromise. We can- 
not bind triumph with an evil cord. The 
strategy of eternity is righteousness. 


XXXI 
A POOR RICH MAN 


“As having nothing and yet possessing all 
things.” —IT Corintutans 6: 10, 


HAVE, heard as much complaint over 

poverty as any other one thing. But the 

“having nothing” part of this text is not 
its distinguishment. 

You are in a great crowd if all that marks 
you is that you possess nothing. Simply be- 
cause you have nothing is no sure judgment 
that you are poor. You might yet be rich. I 
do not mean that some relative you never 
heard of may die and leave you money, but 
that you may be rich just as you are. “ Having 
nothing ”—don’t let that discourage you. You 
may possess all things; in fact one of the very 
essentials of universal possession may be that 
you shall not have been tied down and limited 
by great possessions. 

Many a man has been so utterly occupied 
with some possession that he never got hold of 
the real things of life. 
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You remember the story Jesus told of a great 
feast offered some invited guests when they all 
made small excuses. “I have bought some 
oxen,” said one; “ I have married a wife,” said 
one; “I have bought a farm,” said one; “ for 
these reasons we cannot come.” So the servant 
was sent out into the streets to bring those who 
had nothing. “Can you come to a feast of the 
king?” said the servant as he met a poor man 
on the street. “Can I come?” he replied; 
“Well, there is nothing on my part to inter- 
fere; I have no other engagements.” 

Having nothing, hence able to go to the 
king’s feast. “Can you come to a great feast 
at the royal palace?”’ “No, of course not; I 
have just bought some oxen. Could the king 
expect me to leave my oxen to go to his 
house? ” 

As having some little stuff of the world’s 
possessions and therefore losing all things. 
There is nothing wrong in having oxen, or a 
wife, or a farm, and the invitation of the king 
went first to those who had such. But the man 
who had the oxen could not see beyond his 
possessions, and there is much more in life than 
oxen. Oh, you misled man of the world. You 
who sweat and toil and fail because you have a 
handful of gold. Your short day runs quickly. 

I saw a cartoon of two sparrows reading a 
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sign on a lawn, “ Keep off the grass.” One 
sparrow said to the other, “ Whose grass is 
this, anyhow? ” 

As having no lawn, yet possessing all lawns. 
A feeling like that often comes over me. I long 
to roam beyond the marks of ownership, where 
there are no fences. I covet the wilderness 
where everybody owns everything. 

No grass to be kept from, no stream I cannot 
fish, no lake I cannot paddle. Having nothing 
yet owning the world. Being an actual million- 
aire and no taxes to pay. 


“TI own a mountain toward the west, and 
toward the east an ocean; 
Just this one mountain and this one sea, 
are property enough for me.” 


If your wealth makes your nights mere sea- 
sons of weary hours, then you have no wealth, 
but rather anxiety and trouble, that is poverty 
indeed. 

Money is not riches, nor is the lack of money 
poverty. There is no man so poor as he who is 
walled in by his property. Life devoted to the 
mere pursuit of things ends in failure. Jesus’ 
way is for a man to be rich toward God, and 
any man can do that whether he be rich or poor 
in earthly goods. Getting possessions back- 
ward had proven to be a terrible misinterpreta- 
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tion of life. You don’t have to be rich to 
possess much. You can have nothing and 
yet possess all things. You can be a poor, 
rich man, and that is being both the richest rich 
man and the richest poor man. 


XXXII 
CONVERSION 


“Except ye be converted... ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
—Marruew 18: 3. 


EREIN is abruptly stated a very essen- 
tial contrast between Christianity and 
morals. You can be moral and not 

Christian, but you cannot be Christian and not 
moral. Christianity must be moral, though 
morals are not necessarily Christian. 

The experience of conversion or regeneration 
by conversion has been so persistently presented 
by great stories of characters whose lives have 
been transformed religiously, that the whole 
transaction has been attended with expectant 
wonder. 

There are those who feel impelled to ridicule 
the thought of conversion. 

“You must be born again, and except you 
become as little children you cannot see the 
kingdom of heaven,” are words so plain and 
direct that they forbid argument. Such state- 
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ments must be attended to, and heeded, for life 
these days is on the dead run. The pouring 
stream of sand in my hour glass is fast running 
out. The little seat I occupy will soon be 
vacant. The ears that now hear me will soon 
be sealed to hear no more till the trumpet of the 
archangel startles them from their graves. Life 
is uncertain and death is sure. 

Jesus said, “ You are going the wrong way. 
Unless you turn and go the other way with 
fresh, clean purposes as little children do, you 
are certain to arrive at the wrong destiny.” 
Such a facing about is conversion, and regener- 
ation comes on the pledge of God to meet us 
and give us a new heart. 

It is the plain duty of every wayward soul to 
come home. Conversion is the simple effective 
way Jesus Christ has provided for saving folks 
from sin. ‘This is the one great work of the 
Church in which we cannot be so busy as to 
excuse any failure. It must carry priority. 

I was in New York City the other day when 
every paper had the story of how priority of 
real values controls us. 

One of those trans-Atlantic liners, the 
“Conte Rosso,” was in mid-ocean with 1,248 
passengers. Her wireless operator caught a 
call from a freighter, the ‘“ Eastern King.” 
The message was that one of their crew was 
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dangerously ill, his only hope being in having 
an immediate operation, and they had no 
surgeon aboard. 

The “ Rosso” had hospital equipment, and 
a former Italian surgeon, Dr. Valenzi, was 
aboard. Captain Cignoni at once changed his 
course and started for the far-away “ Eastern 
King.” He found the ship rolling in a very 
heavy sea, but the afflicted man was safely 
brought aboard and the skilful hand of the 
surgeon met and conquered his sickness. 

The “Rosso” landed at her dock forty 
hours late, but wreathed in a world’s blessing. 
The human soul can still catch world-attention. 
Heaven itself was hailed and God’s only Son, 
the Eternal Physician, was brought aboard this 
distressed sin-tossed world of ours, for the one 
thing of saving the human soul. 

What would you have thought of that sailor 
after deliverance had come through storm and 
threatening sea, if he had looked out across the 
tossing waves and said, “ It’s a little too rough 
to try now’’? 

The whole world thrilled with his story, 
because when the ship of hope came, he hesi- 
tated not to give himself to the offered help and 
was saved. 


XXXIII 
FALSE TO HIS ORDERS 
I Kines, Cuap. 13. 


YHIS is one of the neglected incidents of 

the Bible which should be better known. 

The fatal consequences of compromise 

with duty is its chief lesson, and that is run full 

of meaning in this world. It is the story of 

a sad defeat which overtook a man who had 

known victory, but who sat down to possess 

that victory in carelessness of the rules which 
had won it. 

There come times to every one of us 
when the only thing we have to do is to 
cling to our orders and ask no questions. ‘The 
historic surroundings of the text are vital. 
God was endeavoring to mould a nation’s 
life. Jeroboam, the king, was a political re- 
ligionist, and he decided to get up a new 
religion of his own. He made two golden 
idols, and erected one in Dan and the other 
in Bethel. He selected a new order of priests 
and the king went himself, on the day of the 
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feast, to one of the altars he had erected to 
offer incense. 

Suddenly, heralded by no messenger, no one 
knowing who he was or from whence he came, 
an unknown prophet appeared. Just as the 
king reached his hand to the altar, this prophet, 
with startling abruptness, denounced the false 
worship, and as he spoke, the altar was rent 
asunder. 

The king leaped out to seize him, but as he 
thrust out his hand it withered and fell useless 
at his side. Immediately the king changed his 
attitude. 

Kings often get better views of things when 
crippled. But the king was at once healed by 
the victorious prophet and, humbled thus, he 
invited the prophet to the palace. 

The prophet, however, had orders that he 
should not stop in any house nor eat bread nor 
drink water, while in the land of the idols, so 
he refused the king’s invitation, and set out on 
his homeward journey. 

The news of the incident reached the ears of 
an older prophet who lived in Bethel and, pur- 
suing the younger man, he found him resting 
under a tree by the roadside. “Come home 
with me and eat bread,” was the invitation of 
the older prophet, but again the young man 
answered with his divine orders. 
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But when the old man argued that he, too, 
was a prophet, the young man yielded. The 
man who challenged a king before a crowd was 
defeated by a lone man by the roadside, and 
they went to eat in the prophet’s home. 

In a short time after the departure of the 
young man, a traveler brought the news that a 
man had been killed on the highway by a lion. 

The old prophet went out and brought the 
body in, saying, ‘‘ It is the man of God who was 
disobedient unto the word of the Lord.” 

The sacredness of duty and the fate of com- 
promise when duty is at stake are eternal things 
for us to know. I know there are times when 
duty is fearfully hard. There are bewildering 
zones of conduct. Duty becomes a test. It is, 
however, exactly at that point where the un- 
compromising sense of duty becomes worthy. 
In dealing with a dilemma of duty we must 
never forget the extreme seriousness of any 
kind of concession to unrighteousness. 


XXXIV, 
STOPPING THE SUN 


“Sun; stand thou stsll upon Gibeon.” 
—Josxvua 10: 12. 


T is a bold man who, in the devotion to the 
task to which he is set, will dare command 
the day to tarry. Such a man interests me. 

Joshua found his task endangered by a short- 
ening day, and in the confidence of its impor- 
tance, called for more time. 

I cherish for myself such an enthusiasm in 
the work assigned me that will make every day 
seem dangerously short. Personally the mere 
technicalities of the event of the text do not 
interest me nearly so much as does the spirit of 
the man who prompted it. 

It was daylight Joshua wanted, and little did 
he care what the sun did to provide it. What 
interests me here is the fact of partnership be- 
tween God and an enthusiast. Joshua wanted 
to win, and saw the darkness coming. That’s 
the tragedy that hangs before every life. 

How big our task looms now as life stands at 
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noon. How short the day seems as the hours 
run past my door. How big this work of life, 
and how unfinished. 

Have I taken such earnest care of the days I 
have had as to justify my claim to any more? 
Or have I wasted so much of my life that I dare 
not lift my guilty face to ask for an extension 
of time? 

The sun has always had a lagging affection 
for the soul that has made use of every passing 
hour. It is a great thing to see our work so 
large that we are sure life is too short to get 
it done. 

May God have mercy on any soul that makes 
the expression “killing time” a tolerated idea! 
We have no time to kill while life is so 
strenuous, 

The principle that spoke from Joshua’s lips 
that day is the passion that has always put the 
thrill of life into the world’s story, mastered all 
hindrances, and kindled a flame of action upon 
everything it has touched. God has always had 
available daylight for the genuinely honest 
enthusiasts, 

By your sacred obligations to souls about 
you, by the rising destiny of millions yet to be, 
by the calling needs of the years that stand 
behind the horizon waiting to bring problems to 
unborn millions, by the sacred opportunities 
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concealed in ole to come, I call upon you to 
put enthusiasm into the task entrusted to you 
today. 

I urge you to diligence, for God does not 
lengthen the day for him who wastes what time 
he already has. He who has trifled with hours 
of privilege cannot reach out unwearied hands 
to stop.a hurrying sun. 

When Queen Elizabeth was dying she cried 
out in desperation the very highest bid she 
could make—“ My kingdom for a moment of 
time.” Her fading eyes saw an unhesitating 
sun, but she had already wasted her years. 

If you would hold the sun when hours are 
golden, you must rightly use the days when the 
ordinary light is upon them. 

May God help us to a more eager devotion of 
life, that we may actually lengthen the sum of 
our days until, at last, we shall find a home in 
an eternal day that has no sunset. 


XXXV 
ASSURED SAFETY 


“ My grace is suffictent for thee.” 
—II Corrntuians 12:9, 


HAT strong word means that I am not 
too hard a problem for God. So I take 
each day and hour as it comes in the 

confidence of my assured safety. I know that 
life presents unusually difficult situations, but 
God’s promises are made without reservation. 

Paul was suffering a personal affliction. We 
do not know what his “thorn in the flesh” 
was, and it does not matter. 

The real big thing is the absolute assurance 
that there was sufficient available grace for 
whatever it was. Paul was working out a 
triumph, not by escaping a hard thing, but by 
mastering it. 

The test of your religion may not be in the 
healing of your bodily ills, but rather in your 
triumphant endurance of them. 

Almost any little man can get along with the 
thorns all drawn, but it takes a God-sustained 
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man to carry a keen thorn through life and 
never allow it to master him. 

There are times in life when I can pull my 
load. ‘There are long stretches of level road 
where I can get on. But there come steep 
places where the load that has challenged my 
best on the level utterly stops me. 

It is well for us to remember that this world 
in which we are was arranged for us, and not 
by us. 

Only most rarely have there been souls that 
God could leave alone. If man can get some 
assurance that in this world he is not left to 
fight his own battle, there is nothing so refresh- 
ing to his soul. This age cannot be left alone. 
No age needs God more than the one most 
self-confident. 

The promise of God’s provident care is direct 
and positive. It carries the personal pledge of 
God. ‘This is not a mere matter of general 
interest to mankind. The genius of the doc- 
trine is that it applies individually. 

A few months ago, on the cover page of an 
American technical magazine, appeared a huge 
machine, and beside it stood a man to show the 
size of the great wheel. The machine was the 
picture, the man the mere measure. But he was 
a particular man. Every man must be so. To 
the ordinary eye he was just a standard, but to 
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a certain eye in Spain he was a particular man, 
and his picture was more interesting than the 
machine. 

After long and careful search that man was 
found and the renewing of a long-severed 
friendship was brought about, because there is 
no such a person as just a mere person. 

Life has not been able to throw up a barrier 
this promise cannot overcome. I make no 
qualification based on the difficulty of your case. 

The Bible was written because a wandering, 
sin-blundering race needed a way out of the 
depths of life. What was open to Paul was 
also open to Mary Magdalene and Augustine 
and John Newton and you. 

Sometimes life strikes with cruel strokes. 
The set of the chisel of the sculptor we do not 
understand. He breaks off places we thought 
were essential. But while the marble was 
wasted the statue grew. 

His grace is sufficient, and under that assur- 
ance I can go forth to accept life in confidence. 


XXXVI 
HEARD AND SAID 


“Ve have heard... . But I say.” 
—MartrHew 5: 38. 


. FE have heard!” It is old talk, too. 
Jesus didn’t quote just who it was 
who said it, but left the very saying 

of the fact to carry its own conviction. Some 

things are so well said in a few words that the 
adding of any more only hinders the meaning. 
What Jesus was always watching to find op- 
portunity for, was to get a divine thing said 
through a human condition. So here He seizes 
on the ancient acceptance of the crude principle 
of revenge, as a matter so universally known 
that a classification of it under the head “ It 
hath been said,” would not be liable to any dis- 
pute however far this Gospel of His should ever 
be preached. Here is a chance to say a divine 
thing against a universally human fault. 
Anyone can seek a chance to get even. A 

Christian should be different. ‘‘ Ye have heard, 

but I say.” Therein stands the judgment of 

conduct. Shall I respond to the ordinary 
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motives, and beat out again the long trodden 
way and go only the common stride of man- 
kind, or shall I catch step with heavenly pur- 
pose and interpret my life around ascending 
ideals ? 

Whenever I set out honestly to walk with 
Jesus Christ I will find myself in serious col- 
lision with very much that is ordinarily accepted 
as permissible conduct. Christ never dodges. 
He never excuses. He never explains. Truth 
walks with a long, steady stride, and if you ex- 
pect to walk with the Sermon on the Mount, 
you will have to walk out the human life in its 
most divine terms. 

“Ye have heard, an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” Well, you didn’t hear much 
if that was all. That is no distinction. That is 
animal tactics. Dogs snap back. The fact is 
that the very ways of the jungle are in all this 
talk that has come on down the years. Getting 
even is at heart unfair. It sounds like justice, 
but it means always to carry a large margin in 
interpretation as to just what “even” means. 
The man who has lost an eye is not a fair 
judge. He can’t see well. He will want not 
only an eye, but damages beside. This is ex- 
actly the entrance Jesus sought here to say a 
word of higher conduct. “ But, I say.” The 
fact is that the mere preservation of our anat- 
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omy may be of no consequence at all. There is 
always a higher evidence which can be had for 
our real life. 

There is so very much of life that must be 
interpreted around the higher law than ordinary 
conduct. Jesus came to write that supreme rule 
of life not only across courts and dockets, not 
only about eyes and teeth; but through them to 
measure supreme significance into everything 
life must be. “ Ye have heard.” Yes, we have, 
and it was very often dull and coarse and dis- 
couraging. “But I say,” and at once we hear 
the new note of our higher conduct. There 
need be no concern on our part for fear justice 
will suffer if we refuse to trail it out. The fact - 
is, God keeps the ultimate books. Things will 
be balanced. 

Oh, for the ability to take, and not to re- 
venge. Stand still, man! stand still! “But I 
say!” When your heart is hot; when your 
eyes burn; when rage tugs at your soul; when 
your nerves tremble; “I say”! Who speaks? 
Jesus Christ, Son of God; He who knows how 
life can be made divine. 


XXXVII 
UNCOMPROMISING FIDELITY 


“Then said Thomas which is called Didymus, 
unto his fellow disciples, Let us also go that we 
may die with him.’—Joun 11:16. 


HAT sounds like tragedy ; but it has in it 
that fine flavor of faith which is written 
in heroics. The whole fight of genuine 

faith is in this situation. Thomas, usually de- 
scribed as a doubter, is rather a man who de- 
mands good reason for the ground on which he 
stands. 

His conduct in demanding proof has saved 
the whole Christian doctrine from the weakness | 
of mere credulity. 

I sometimes like to shut off the glare of 
victory in order to more truthfully catch the 
toiling figure of the soul before it wins. 

My dear old friend Albertson, over here on 
the Avenue, broken under a sickness words 
cannot describe; left to endure, all these hard 
years, is right now my inspiration. One joyful 
day, ere long, he will break through the fast- 
held gates of suffering and find life eternal; 
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and the thing I shall never forget will be the 
fine, uncomplaining endurance of his faith. He 
has never given up, nor faltered. He never 
cursed God, nor hurled criticism into the face 
of providence. He never walked so strongly as. 
a man, as he did when he could not bend his 
stiffened limbs. He never stood so straight and 
tall, as when his body was on the rack of 
suffering. 

The victor before he is victorious is inspira- 
tion for me. When Thomas was speaking in 
our text, life was the hardest for him. He was 
a man with an inclination toward despondency. 
He was made on the plan of’a barometer I once 
owned, which was reputed to get roiled up be- 
fore a storm. It, however, was always looking 
for a storm, as I never saw it clear. 

Thomas was a storm-expecter. He was 
tuned to trouble. Through it all, however, 
glows a tenacity of real faith in Jesus Christ. 
There is a measure of religion that keeps step 
with desperation. The stars are not the only 
things that require darkness to give them a 
chance. 

“Let us go also that we may die with him.” 
That sounds sane to me. I shall not be a quit- 
ter. I refuse to surrender. I am going on to 
the end. I had much rather die with Him than 
to feel in living that I had deserted Him. 
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Though utterly unable to see, I shall go on; 
not because I see or do not see, but because I 
believe. 

Beyond every experience of faith, triumph is 
certain. ‘This is the heroic story of all the 
world’s achievements. Columbus must hold the 
rudder, and sail straight into the horizon of 
despair day after day toward a new world. 

If I were to plant in the heart of youth the 
thing I most confidently look forward to, I 
would plant there an unshrinking faith in God. 
We need more of the pure daring of desper- 
ation in religion. 

Even wading through deepening shadows as 
Thomas did, we can go in the assuring fellow- 
ship of our Master. What if darkness is there? 
Christ is the Light of the world. What, though 
the earthly house does crumble and fall, He 
offers an eternal mansion. Never fear with 
Christ. Fear only without Him. 


XXXVIII 
MY BROTHER 
“ Am I my brother's keeper? ””»—GENEsIS 4:9. 


HE first two brothers in the Old Testa- 

T ment displayed envy and hatred. An 

inquiry brought the evasive words of 

our text from the lips of Cain as his brother lay 
dead before him, a victim of his jealousy. 

The first two brothers recorded in the New 
Testament portray the heroic spirit of Chris- 
tianity as Andrew seeks to bring his brother 
to Christ. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the Gospel is to teach man the reign of brother- 
hood by an emphasis of the fatherhood of God. 

Cartoonists with biting sarcasm have pic- 
tured Christian nations in bitter war, and have 
underwritten such representations with terms 
of brotherhood. 

But I have an unfaltering confidence that 
even through the staggering experiences of 
years of war we are making progress toward 
brotherhood, and some great day we shall write 
this truth victoriously across the world. 
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Out of the competitions, rivalries, hatreds 
and strikes, of this disputing day, there will 
come a genuine realization that we are brothers, 
and that fact will have priority in other discus- 
sions and relationships over the lesser questions 
of hours and wages. 

When the Christian Church was founded it 
was sent out to teach the world the fundamental 
of the fatherhood of God under which the 
brotherhood of man must ensue. 

With the advent of Christ a new light broke 
across the confused ideas of human relation- 
ships. He came as our Elder Brother, and 
when we claim Him we claim brotherhood with 

all men. 

The greatest social fact that has ever been 
projected into human relationships is that mes- 
sage of Christianity which proclaims the broth- 
erhood of all men under a common father. 

The great question of the twentieth century 
is, “ How are the sons of God to live together 
in Christian brotherhood?” and to the Church 
the world has a right to turn for an answer. 

If I know anything of the merits of litera- 
ture, I think that powerful scene which Victor 
Hugo portrays, where his hero, Jean Valjean, 
reaches and finds welcome in the good bishop’s 
home, is the climax of all modern literature. 

The bishop clasped the hand of the outcast 
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and, calling him “ Brother,’ drove into his 
prejudice the entering wedge by which he was 
to be redeemed. It was the might of God work- 
ing in human life. It was the clash of divinity 
and devils for the possession of an endangered 
soul. 

The strongest arm ever slipped under the 
sinking soul of man has been the arm of real 
brotherhood. ‘The last century put a band of 
steel around the world and made it a neighbor- 
hood. It remains for us to convince mankind 
that the world is not only a neighborhood, but 
that all its inhabitants must be neighbors. 

The Church of Christ embraces all men. 
Its password is “ My brother.” The crime- 
producing strife between hungry labor and 
greedy capital needs the touch of this great fact. 

I am debtor to every man. I am my 
brother’s keeper. ‘There is no liberty one half 
so sweet as that which fills and thrills the 
human heart when we humble ourselves and 
invite others to walk over us into the kingdom 
of God. 

Across all the ages men had waited for an 
answer to the bitter question of Cain, but at 
last Christ came to fully answer all the ques- 
tions of human relationship by Himself becom- 
ing a brother to men. 


XXXIX 
LOSING TO WIN 


“ And he said, Let me go for the day breaketh; 
And he said, I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me.” —GENEsIS 32: 26. 


HE, greatest victory Jacob ever won was 

the victory he had to lose to obtain. 

There is an ever-present interest in his 

strange life, for his real success lay beyond his 

defeat. There are flaws in him, but they are 

the flaws of a jewel. That which is a flaw ina 
diamond would be a treasure in a brick-bat. 

That which would glare as a flaw in one type 
of life might be quality of genuine worth in 
another. 

Jacob has had the spot-light turned upon him 
in examination of places where the great multi- 
tude of us would have escaped notice. 

But out of all his complications there con- 
tinually flash evidences of genuine excellence. 
He cheated his brother and won a desirable 
position in the family. Then he ran away from 
home and fell into the hands of his uncle, 
Laban, who cheated him out of his wages, wife, 
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time, and almost everything that could be taken 
from him. It was the smashing blow of the 
reflex of his own action. 

Life frequently has a way of coming right 
back in judgment, and it was the salvation of 
Jacob when he fell into the hands of the cruel 
old landshark, his Uncle Laban. He was get- 
ting a background of life against which he 
could work out the real facts of religion. 

Our text is the word of Jacob at the crisis of 
his career when he prevailed through denial. 
We lose to win. Any man can overcome in his 
victories, but it is the child of God alone who 
can overcome in the defeats of life. The re- 
ligious soul conquers by holding on to God, 
finding there the atmosphere in which he can 
lose to win. 

By his initiative strategy and daring, Jacob 
became a rich man and developed such a confi- 
dence in himself that he was bold enough to 
take up a struggle with an angel and ask no 
assistance. But his self-confidence must meet 
defeat. That is primary in religion. ‘The les- 
sons of failure are essential and we must some- 
times lose to win. 

Human confidence can never prevail in re- 
ligion. Christ’s work cannot be done by man 
in his own strength. We see everywhere the 
lack of divine element in our endeavors. 
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The religious life of Jacob never was so re- 
freshed as when he found out that he was not 
just what he thought he was. When we arrive 
at that point, we, too, come to see how we may 
prevail in defeat and win when we lose. 

There is an eternal victory which lies beyond 
all our losses. We are grateful for that faith 
which will carry the quenchless torch through 
the long night of suffering and struggle, and 
keep the weary heart from fainting until at last 
God shall crown all our losses with victory 
eternal. 


XL 
FIGHTING FEAR 


“Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear not.”—IsataH 35:4, 


IGHTING fear is a hard fight. What 
real miseries, fluttering hearts, trembling 
nerves, sleepless nights, have come to 

our race, not from evil experienced, but from 
evil apprehended. 

Fear is one of the worst enemies of every- 
thing good in the human heart, but the Chris- 
tian religion is the most perfect antidote for 
fear that the world has yet discovered. 

I would, therefore, ask for a hearing for the 
Gospel, at the threshold of every trembling 
heart. 

Whatever be the specter haunting you, face 
it and fight. Be brave. Have faith in God; a 
faith that leaves no room for fear, but makes 
the promises of the Bible personally true; a 
faith that imparts that sense of serenity and 
peace which our hearts so constantly crave. 

Of all the experiences I have as a preacher 
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none is so hard as to minister to the sorrows of 
a widowed woman, with the clinging hands of 
helpless childhood dragging at her skirts, and 
no money left to help them. 

But the brightest memories of all my pastoral 
experience cling round the heroic faith which I 
have found in just such sorrow. 

That is but one angle from which we ap- 
proach human experience to bear its testimony 
about faith in God driving out real fear. 

Fear hurts our race. We stumble and stag- 
ger and lose heart, and hope, and faith, and 
sense of destiny, but God has set us here amid 
such liabilities and charged us to steadfast cour- 
age and sovereignty. 

The fight with fear is constructive. I incline 
to believe with Bushnell’s great contention in 
his book on “ Moral Uses of Dark Things,” 
that this world would be a stupid place in 
which to live if there was no danger in it. 
We would live on a low, mean level, and die 
in mediocrity and dullness, if life had no chal- 
lenging fears. 

There is inspiration in the world we know so 
well; the inspiration which springs from the 
fact of fear lurking along every pathway. 

Into such challenge I preach the Christian’s 
faith. What have you to fear? Is it death? 
Well, if it be, I am speaking now for Him who 
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conquered death and has written the victory of 
eternal life over the darkness of the grave. 

Are you afraid of the loss of wealth? There 
are those who stand trembling in fear that what 
they call fortune will be shaken from their un- 
willing hands. Well, we brought nothing into 
this world. All we have we found here, and we 
will leave every dollar of it here when we go. 
In poverty we came, and in poverty we will 
depart. 

I might call a long roll of things on which we 
are founding our fears, only to say straight into 
every one of them the same thing. All the ter- 
rors this world can contrive are contemptible in 
the eyes of him who sees God steadfastly. 

Poverty we need not dread; riches we need 
not covet ; death need not make us tremble. We 
can well afford to surrender life if we have God. 

Therefore, I would eagerly heed the exhorta- 
tion of our text and say to you of fearful 
hearts: “ Be strong, fear not.” 


XLI 
GREAT LITTLE THINGS 


“He that ts faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much,.”—LvukeE 16: 10, 


HE, defense of life lies in the faithful- 
ness of its littles. Because we think 
there is no chance for display in little 

things we overlook their significance. 

I have been reading the stories of some of 
the kings recently, just to find out the little 
unnoticed things in their lives. 

George IV. used to have fits. One day he - 
had one in an unexpected manner, when the 
royal party stopped in a village, and the local 
chemist used his knife to bleed the king. 

George got over his fit and placed that 
chemist in line for a great fortune. There 
are different ways of bleeding, these days, 
but it always pays to be ready when you see 
a king. 

About a century ago John Pounds, a poor 
crippled cobbler in London, began to teach the 
street-waifs in his shop. He died in 1839, but 
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from that shop sprang “ The Ragged Schools ” 
that have done world-famous work. 

Greatness forever roots itself in littleness. 
Our lives all seem so monotonously little, we 
need this lesson driven into us to keep up just 
ordinary courage. 

We never do big things. The things we do 
which turn out at last to be big were not recog- 
nized when we were at them. God seems to 
have strung us to the tasks of littles. There is 
always a long waiting list of volunteers for big 
deeds, but conscription is necessary for the 
ordinary. 

Thank God for that soul who is faithful, 
away from the sight of men and out of the 
sound of applause! The vast majority of peo- 
ple count duty above applause, and, though that 
word duty has often been written in bitterness 
and run full of the red blood of sacrifice, it is 
nevertheless the sweetest compulsion of life. 

There can be no hypocrisy in the un- 
noticed. It is in the scrambling effort to seem 
great that men are miserably false. There is 
no plea for pretension in the ordinary. There 
is eternal significance in the inconspicuous and 
unobserved. 

We are determining the whole career of life 
by things that appear now of absolutely no con- 
sequence. You accepted an invitation, but it 
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precipitated upon your life the avalanche of an 
awful habit. 

You declined an invitation, and that has 
proven a rock on which to build a castle of 
defense. 

An old man who had been somewhat success- 
ful in business sobbed out a sad story to me. 
Once his life was happy and full of service, and 
his home was a sanctuary. Almost unaccount- 
ably he left a door of his life ajar and the swift 
foot of temptation entered. 

All his joy faded and died, and in the sorrow 
of his last days he came trembling back to the 
arms of his God. His was only a little surren- 
der to a trivial thing, but it wrecked his life. 

The very Judgment Day, at the last, will 
turn on oft-forgotten trivialities. God hangs 
destiny on tiny hinges, to teach us that no occa- 
sion is unworthy our very best endeavor. 

“Faithful to the last.” I call you to the 
courage which all must practice in the trivial 
and commonplace, but work on, confident in the 
fact that even the least acts of life are noticed 
above. 


XLII 
SAY SO! 
A THANKSGIVING EXHORTATION 


“ Let the redeemed of the Lord say so.” 
—Psaim 107: 2. 


WISH to get the two words “Say so” 

before you as a thanksgiving exhortation. 

This is not to be a season of gorging our- 
selves with the blessings we can reach and 
consume in selfish silence. I am fond of that 
simple, and yet a bit uncommon, grace of ap- 
preciation. It flavors every experience and gets 
more out of life than any other attitude. 

All of us will give our best to folks who 
genuinely appreciate it. I remember some hun- 
gry, penniless youngsters I saw peering through 
an old restaurant-window one night in London 
during the war. Acting as though I had a 
handful of money, I led them in and asked 
them to pick out what they wanted. ‘They each 
selected a chunk of cold fried fish and some cold 
fried potatoes. They never uttered a word, but 
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the grateful manner in which they devoured 
that fish almost made me want to try a piece. 

A man who gathered up a carload of children 
from the congested section of one of our cities 
and took them for a day in the country told me 
he saw one little fellow lying on the grass alone 
and heard him say as he tenderly stroked the 
soft, green blades: “ Dear grass, dear grass.” 

A man who is shut up in an office where the 
hours are long went with me one day to the 
country, where we found a spring bubbling 
from a rocky hillside. He stretched himself 
and drank deeply of its cool gift. When he 
arose he looked at it a moment and said: 
“Thank you, little spring.” I liked that man 
better ever since that day. 

The springs don’t seem to care. They go 
right on pouring out their bounty to the thank- 
less as well as to the thankful, but it does make 
a spring better to appreciate it. 

I knew a farmer who pensioned to good care 
for life, an old blind horse whose work was 
done, and he would stroke the neck of that 
worn out horse with a real appreciation. ‘There 
is a place in all our lives for gratitude over the 
ordinary things about us. 

But a man may be glad for the trees and 
trample a tender-hearted child under foot. We 
may thank a spring and abuse a servant. You 
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may show appreciation for a blind horse and 
fuss with your wife about a meal. 

But generally he who appreciates the world 
he lives in will not be harsh to those he lives 
with. Yet faithful parents have suffered the 
pain of neglect and died under the crush of 
thanklessness. 

Gratitude is a soft pillow to die on, but it 
makes also a more comfortable path to walk 
on. Tell your own folks you appreciate them. 

We should also “say so” to God. He who 
thanklessly consumes a meal is not a normal 
man. We are beggars, forever dependent upon 
God. Our lives are spared day after day by the 
kindness of the Father. Are we grateful? 
Then “ say so.” 


“ Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless strife 
And the sting of His chastening rod; 
Thank God for the stress and the pain of Isfe, 
And Oh, Thank God for God.” 


XLII 
HONESTY BEST 
II Kines 5: 20-27. 


HIS remarkable incident, taken out of 
the story of the cure of Naaman the 
leper, is one of the most meaningful in- 

cidents in the Old Testament. It is a story of 
stern judgment upon falsehood. When the 
great man drove away cured, we have seemed 
to think the story was ended. ‘To me the 
strongest teaching is in what follows the 
curing of the leper. The healing of a sick 
man is not the chief teaching in religion. It 
does not impress me as an outstanding marvel 
in religion that Divine power should brush 
disease away. 

The matter is magnified in this incident, be- 
cause the patient was rich and prominent. 

Elisha refused his money, and did not even 
bow to his prominence by making a great event 
of his coming. But when the cured statesman 
had declared his gratitude, repacked all his 
costly presents, brought to pay for the treat- 
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ment, said his farewells, and set out on his 
return journey, we close the book. 

I would not suggest that I have found some 
unknown thing here. I am only asking for 
careful attention to an overlooked incident. 

Naaman had received a great service, and his 
offered pay had been refused, a handicap indeed 
for a really rich man to carry. So he asked 
Elisha if he might take back to Syria with him 
two mule’s burden of earth, with which to build 
an altar to the God of Israel. I like that re- 
quest. Naaman looks to me at his very best, 
as I see him in honest appreciation, loading 
those mules with the soil of the ground where 
he had found help. 

As the caravan wended its way along the 
return road, there happened the significant 
thing so much unnoticed. Elisha had a servant 
who was eager to coin every offered advantage. 
He knew Naaman was rich, and had much 
money with him. He knew he was grateful for 
his cure, and he believed that he could arrange 
to relieve Naaman of the embarrassment of 
having to carry all his money back home. 

So he resolved to offer the cured man a 
chance to make a contribution. Naaman saw 
him coming and ordered the whole company to 
stop. He greeted the servant cordially and 
asked: “Is all well?” 
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Then Gehazi told him a deliberate lie, about 
two young men, students in the prophet’s 
school, who were in need of help, and for whom 
he suggested the General might donate two 
changes of raiment and one talent of silver, 
about two thousand dollars. 

I wish we had Naaman’s honest feeling as 
he heard that request. I am sure it dulled the 
whole fine closing part of his experience with 
Elisha. But whatever he may have thought, he 
more than complied with the request of the dis- 
honest servant, and handed him two talents of 
silver, sending two of his own servants back 
with him to carry it. 

When they came to Ophel, Gehazi dismissed 
the servants and hid the money. When Elisha 
asked him where he had been, he continued to 
lie in self defense. He was soon found out, 
and Elisha said to him: “The leprosy of 
Naaman shall cling to thee, and to thy seed 
forever,” 

How much better a light purse, a servant’s 
coat and the humble place of a commoner, with 
a sound body and a clean soul. The sum total 
of the price a guilty soul gets for itself is 
always nothing. 

Naaman came a leper and returned a grateful 
disciple. Gehazi came a disciple, and staggered 
away a leper. Naaman left disease and money. 
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With eager hands Gehazi grabbed both. Gain 
gotten by a lie will root out your prosperity. 
God holds the balances of life. Righteousness 
is ultimate riches. Truth for truth’s sake. A 
lie, never. The only absolutely secure and 
rational principle is unqualified truth. False- 
hood is insanity. 


XLIV 
THANK GOD 


“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits.’—Psaum 103: 2. 


AM preaching this sermon the week after 
I Thanksgiving, just to say that Thanksgiv- 

ing is not a matter set by a calendar. I do 
not object to a definite date for public thanks- 
giving, but we need a recognition of the fact 
that gratitude is an element that should be 
permanent. Most everybody is thankful on 
Thanksgiving Day, but during the following 
week, when ordinary days seem too ordinary, 
it is not quite so easy to say “Thank God.” 
“Forget not all his benefits.” They are 
perpetual. 

That was a pitiful question which Jesus 
asked one day, after He had done a wonderful 
thing for some afflicted people by cleansing ten 
men of leprosy, the very worst thing that could 
afflict the human body. After the cure had 
been accomplished, one thankful man hunted up 
the Master Healer to express his gratitude, and 
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our Lord looked in vain over His shoulder to 
find his recent companions in affliction, asking: 
“Were there not ten men cleansed?” ‘ Where 
are the nine, for but one has returned to 
thank me?” 

We must never allow ourselves to be- 
lieve that a transaction is closed when we have 
received. 

There is a very constructive part played in 
life by gratitude. I must preserve real grati- 
tude in my soul for the simplest things I receive, 
and refuse to lose the sense of thankfulness at 
so low an altar as the mere satisfaction of my 
greed. Unless we are careful in life, the garden 
with abundant bloom will lessen our thought of 
Him who breathes the perfume into it. The 
constancy of God’s gifts to us may sometimes 
actually conceal Him. If the stars came out on 
a pageant only once in a century, men from 
every tribe and nation would stay out doors all 
night in wonder. 

We know we can find the stars any time we 
care to look for them, hence we only casually 
see them. 

We are often so busy watching street lamps 
that we do not see the stars. 

We need, everywhere in life, the refresh- 
ing sense of our indebtedness to God for 
His constancy toward us. No matter whether 
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you be rich or poor in this world’s goods, 
there is abundant reason in your life for 
gratitude. 

The serious affliction of a good many 
Americans is that there is nothing more than 
a confident air over a good trial-balance in 
their idea of thanksgiving. There are many 
people who really believe they are ready to 
feel thankful if a genuine opportunity comes. 
They base their judgment on conditions rather 
than character. But there is profound reason 
to thank God. “Forget not all his bene- 
fits,’ is an injunction that puts fine flavor 
into life. 

We should be thankful for the mere fact of 
other folks. Thank God we are not alone. 
Robinson Crusoe is good to read often, just to 
keep fresh in our souls what a lonesome place 
any little island can be when we are left alone, 
and what glad feelings thrill us when we can 
discover the footprints of some other human in 
the sands along the shore. Thank God for peo- 
ple who like us, and people who do not like us, 
just ordinary common people. 

Thank God for home. Never mind some 
slight personal matter that you may have al- 
lowed to hurt that whole relationship. The 
men and women who really put their hands in 
influence on the world have been those who 
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have done so in utter abandon of a hope of 
personal reward. 


“Tl say the loyal helpful things that make 

life sweet and fasr, 

Ll pay the gratitude I owe for human love 
and care, 

And if I’ve been at fault sometimes, I’ll ask 
to be forgiven, 

And make this very room of mine seem like 
a little Heaven.” 


XLV 
FAILING THROUGH PROSPERITY 


“And his name spread far abroad. ... But 
when he was strong his heart was lifted up to his 
destruction.’—II CHRONICLES 26: 15-16. 


HIS text is the graphic biography of a 
man who found failure in life by pos- 
sessing the very things he counted as 

success. 

Uzziah was a prosperous king. He reigned 
fifty-two years. His influence ran far beyond 
his own country. He built great towers and 
walls, and dug many wells. He had many cattle 
in the lowlands, and many vine-dressers in the 
mountains. He had a great army and invented 
many machines of war. 

But when he saw he was prosperous, he 
transgressed against his Lord. He failed 
through prosperity. 

No man is a success because he is prosperous. 
Prosperity is not an ultimate. Success is not 
necessarily tied up with dividends. It is at- 
tended with many great liabilities. The only 
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fundamentally sound basis of credit is char- 
acter. When Uzziah’s prosperity became great 
the subtle temptation of that fact began to un- 
dermine his character. 

This tragic story carries vital meaning for 
this day, when so many men are having to fight 
decisive battles with prosperity. 

Uzziah was haughty because he was rich. 
He dares to pose as the nation’s priest. Being 
prosperous is no sign you should enter the 
ministry. You do not need to be rich to become 
a preacher. You will have a hard time retain- 
ing your riches if you try it. Men who prosper 
in one line often think that such prosperity 
argues sure success anywhere. 

Because you may get rich handling junk is 
no proof that you would make a great surgeon. 
Because a man may be a great scholar is no 
sign that he also would make a great painter. 
A man may be a poet, and unable to run the 
corner grocery. Undisciplined arrogance is a 
fatal handicap. 

The man who has had to fight his own way 
has a great security in the place he has won. 
Many have been helped beyond safety. 

The inflow of God’s help must not be held 
fast. It is to be carried on. You can make a 
salt sea out of any little pond if you secure it 
forever from an outlet. 
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The Dead Sea could be made fresh if there 
could be found some constant outlet for its 
waters. A prosperous man should never think 
that God’s beneficence was meant to terminate 
in him. 

How haughty we become when our income 
doubles. It is hard to be prosperous and 
humble. 

Uzziah became a leper. Yesterday a great 
prosperous man; today compelled to live alone 
and cry, “ Unclean, unclean,” to all who came 
near. 

He could not sit on his throne. His scepter 
was handed to another. And the Bible record 
says that he was buried in the field adjoining 
the royal sepulchre because a leper could not 
occupy the tomb of a king. 

Success is a severe test of a man’s character. 
Prosperity must be mastered. God save us 
from its peril. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 


XLVI 
EXPECTED SECURITY 


“For here have we no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come.’—Hesrews 13: 14. 


HIS text is a never-missing expression 
of the desire of the human soul. In one 
way or another mankind has always 

cried out for an eternal assurance. There is a 
Divine implantation in the human heart that 
longs for assured security. We know this 
world is doomed, and we feel the contradiction 
of immortals in a mortal dwelling place. The 
great rocks disintegrate. This world is not our 
home. It is a mere lodging. We seek a 
security. 

I have just visited the beautiful mansion 
home of one of the dearest friends I have ever 
had. He was a strong man. He built every- 
thing with the defiance of determination. 

I remember so well when he was selecting the 
materials for his great new home. How scien- 
tifically the selections were made. He sought 
moisture-proof materials. He selected granite 
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trimmings. He secured the most proven tile 
that could be found. He said to me often as 
we walked about the structure while the work- 
men were still there: “I intend to make this a 
home to which my children’s children shall 
come.” 

I was there again not long ago. I saw some 
crumbling tile. The sharp tooth of this decay- 
ing world was persistently gnawing at the very 
best my friend could do. And he is gone. No 
more are his footsteps heard there. His de- 
termined and strong hand, with which he tried 
to build out the ages, has been removed. I 
stood beside his grave. But my love for him 
never quavered there. Here we have no con- 
tinuing city. We cannot build it here. We 
must mark the age of our best by the crumbling 
ash of disintegrating walls. 

But that is not my sermon. That is dark 
pessimism. ‘That is desolate despair. That is 
cheerless unbelief. So, straight up to that fact 
I desire now to write our faith. ‘“ But we seek 
one to come.” How refreshing. How tireless. 
That is the word of the human soul. “ Here 
we have no continuing city.” That is not de- 
spair to me. Why? Because that is only 
here. What is “here” to an eternal pilgrim? 
“ Here” is no vocabulary with which to write 
my story. The language is too cramped. 
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There is a stronger word. I am only here now. 
I am not permanently here. I never did believe 
I had come to stay. I seek a city to come. I 
am expectant. There, there, there; that is the 
drum beat of the human march. Browning has 
put it well and defiantly: 


“What's Time? Leave it for dogs and apes, 
Man has forever.” 


We will allow the text to be its own homilist. 
“ Here we have no continuing city ”; our first 
division. We act like foreigners. O yes, I 
know we recognize a few of the smaller things. 
Trees, shops, and a few streets and country 
lanes, are familiar. Uneasiness is character- 
istic. We pace the world in anxiety. We are 
too big for it. The argument of that fact is 
set in all I have said. We never were meant 
to be left here. 

This is a good place to spend a mortal season. 
There is much to interest us. We are chal- 
lenged by a thousand interesting secrets. But 
we are forever haunted with the feeling that we 
are away from home. 

We tune our songs to our arrival some- 
where else. 

“When I get home”; “I’m going home to 
die no more”’; “ Will you meet me in the home- 
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land?”; “ There’s a land that is fairer than 
day’’; “I’m nearer home today than I ever 
have been before.” 

Thus we sing, and look, and wait. That 
strange hope attends every idea of triumph we 
plume here. 

The old Romans compelled their emperor 
to take with him, as he rode in his proud chariot 
on the triumphal day, a vestal virgin who con- 
tinually reminded him amid all the shoutings 
of the admiring populace: “ Remember, thou 
art mortal.” 

“Hush, woman, hush; let me alone in my 
triumph; I will stop my ears to your words. I 
will turn you from my chariot.’ But he could 
not do it. “Thou art mortal” is a reminder 
we cannot drive out of this life, and we thirst 
for immortality. 

My soul is tuned to forever, and my home 
here is crumbling at the touch of the years. 
Our triumphal marches double back in funeral 
processions. 

All this makes us defiant. Defeat, poverty, 
prison, death, have no terror for us when once 
we assume the proper perspective in life. Man 
never has won such victories as when he has 
remembered that he was struck with a mortal 
palsy. We are strangers on earth. Kings in 
robes, and beggars in rags, are homesick. 
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Every earthly title is challenged. A quit-claim 
deed is ultimately as good as any. Our point 
of interest is not the hearth, but the horizon. 

I went out one lovely day to feel the thrill 
of coming into Rome along the Appian way. 
I walked and walked a long way on that old 
road. I stood on some of the old stones yet 
lying there, and thought back across the centu- 
ries. Here came the triumphal armies one day. 
Here came famous prisoners. But for miles 
the famous way runs between tombs. ‘There 
they stand, crumbling now, but unfailing re- 
minders of the ancient dead. 

Those shouting armies of old had to come 
up to the city gates, ushered along by the 
watchmen of the great ones who had fallen. 
Thus we must go on our way, until at last we, 
too, turn aside and fall out to add another 
human testimony to this determined fact. 

I have only said all this in order to be able to 
register my objection to the term “at last”; 
and to say, as a Christian, I protest the at- 
lastness of what we call the grave. 

Who ever put it in the realm of mortality to 
write into my story as a human soul, the phrase 
“at last,” simply because I had found a mortal 
grave? 

So I want now, as the second division of the 
text, to use the balancing fact the author of the 
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Book of Hebrews has written there. ‘“ We seek 
one to come.” We may have no continuing city 
here, but that is only the introduction to the 
human story. 

When life breaks down here, there is no 
alternative to black despair except faith in God. 
I would stand just at that place and declare: 
“ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations.” 

Nothing has ever broken that hope. Tran- 
sient world, I know it. Our frail tent blown 
away. Its tattered curtains flutter in the bleak 
winds. But we stand secure in the faith that 
“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
Most High shall abide in the shadow of the 
Almighty.” 

We come, then, straight back to that date- 
limiting word, “ Here.” “ Here we have no 
continuing city.” What of it? We are not 
here for good. You cannot write our story in 
such pale ink as “ Here.” 

“No continuing city.” Well, come on, then, 
we must be going. We are not home, and 
night is coming. 

Somewhere, in a little English burial ground, 
is the body of a man who had caused to be 
inscribed on the modest stone that marks his 
mortal collapse, a word that has always been a 
sermon to me, with a grip on my soul that 
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few sermons have had. The words are moss 
grown by the years, but flooded with quenchless 
light for anyone who reads. “ And now, Lord, 
what wait I for? My hope is in Thee.” 

Did you ever know of a more daring expres- 
sion of faith? A faith that would write the 
word “Now” on a grave. ‘That was what 
gripped me. Now, over a dead man. Now, 
written above the place men speak of as the 
“ast resting place.” Now; read it, mortality. 
Draw near, fearful folks. Leave your fears 
while you catch the audacity of a faith that 
would not surrender its calendar to death. 
Now; I had thought we always spoke of dead 
men by using the word “then.” But here we 
read “now.” Surely none of us will be so 
dull of soul as to fail to feel the pull of that. 
Now, now, now, a word for a dead man’s biog- 
raphy. I would write that big word across a 
transient world and leave it gleaming on what- 
ever débris may be found of all this clay. 

I hope so brave a word might be written on 
the simple slab that marks the spot where my 
mortality shall lie at last. Not a single rag of 
the tent where I dwelt on this earth left. Not 
a single plank of my broken raft anywhere 
afloat. My hope is in Thee. Now, now, now. 
That word shall never die from my soul while 
I have God. I seek a city to come. 
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One day I was on a ship in Lake Superior. 
As night came on, we passed a light-house 
where once a dear friend of mine had kept the 
light, and who died a wonderful death as I sat 
beside him one night in a storm. I mentioned 
it to some members of the ship’s crew with 
whom I was talking. The steward of the ship 
said: “Did you know Captain Hector?” I 
said, “ Yes, I knew him well.” The steward 
then told me how, for many years, the captain 
had always, when in danger, asked him to throw 
the lead and take the sounding. 

The night the captain came to die the steward 
sat beside his bed. Suddenly, with all his sum- 
moned strength aroused, he raised his head and 
called: “‘ Marshall, heave the line.” “ Aye, aye, 
sir,’ was the reply. ‘‘ How much water have 
we?” “Thirty fathoms, sir,” was the assur- 
ing answer. Then the captain gathered all 
of life that was left, and gave his last com- 
mand: “Hold her firm, and sail straight 
ahead.” ‘Then he fell back on his pillow, dead. 
“Here have we no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come.” “ Hold firm, and sail straight 
ahead.” 


XLVII 
GNATS AND CAMELS 


“Ve blind guides, which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel,” —MatrHEw 23: 24, 


FE, understand that. Jesus speaks 
clearly. He finds significant figures 
when He seeks comparison. How 

keenly He cuts into the faults of proud Phari- 
sees who preach loudly over pretentious doc- 
trines but go on in straining awkwardness on 
simple matters of conduct. 

The gnat-straining, camel-swallowing folks 
we still have with us, too. One would be in- 
clined to think, were it not for observation, that 
they would all have choked to death ere this. 
But the word of Jesus is easily appreciated still. 

I know how the students of fine distinctions 
have corrected the ordinary version of this text, 
and made this to mean strain out the gnat, 
rather than strain at the gnat. They say the 
reference was to the straining of wine, before 
drinking it. Gnats were not unusual in their 
wine. But all that does not change the mean- 
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ing. Jesus was condemning the habit, easily 
formed, of being particular over small things 
and careless over the large. 

Gnats get too much attention. Not that I 
am in favor of swallowing gnats. One gnat 
would spoil my meal, if I knew of his disap- 
pearance. Jesus was pointing out a great 
danger in all religious and moral movements. 
We are so easily liable to lose the proper per- 
spective. We magnify the minimum. We live 
with the littles. We dread the least. We fight 
with consuming earnestness against the least 
foes. ‘Trifles consume us. ‘Tempests in tea- 
pots. The quaint hero of the famous Spanish 
tale is not the only warrior who in his own sin- 
cere purpose has gone charging across the field 
to spend all his strength on some overcalculated 
windmill. Very much of human failure is 
traced to the fact that folks oft mistake the real 
importance of things, and become confused in 
their antagonisms. One of our greatest his- 
torians, in writing of Philip II. of Spain, said 
he was incompetent because “ the smallest thing 
and the largest thing seemed to occupy him 
equally.” It is an essential matter for kings, 
and all the rest of us to be able to distinguish 
gnats and camels. I have seen folks kill mos- 
quitoes with blows that would have made 
Goliath tremble. 
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I know a man, who is out of the Church, and 
against almost every good thing, and has soured 
himself toward the whole world; all because 
someone one day beat him out of some money. 
I am not defending the dishonest man who 
robbed him. I am, however, saying to the man 
who has thus allowed his little grievance to 
spoil his whole life, and misrepresent the whole 
Kingdom of God in the earth, that he is mis- 
taking a small thing. I do not propose to choke 
myself to death on so small a gnat as a per- 
sonal grievance. ‘There are plenty of camels 
for choking purposes. 

Then I fear we are liable to strain and choke 
ourselves over the littleness of mortality and 
forget thus those great measurements God has 
writ against us all which run on into forever. 
Much of the reason of our present troubled 
hour is to be found in an inordinate magnifica- 
tion of this mortal life. Folks are all done out 
in the pursuit of small matters. They kill 
themselves frequently these days over little 
things. Men seem to forget their immortality. 
Mortality occupies the wrong proportion. 

I have presented thus in peculiar manner 
this strangely significant word from our Lord, 
in order to get said in a way that would save 
the preachment from sounding like a common- 
place, that Jesus Christ has come to set a cor- 
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rect perspective in values. Our Lord has done 
few more constructive things for us, than to 
so companion with us as to keep us constantly 
conscious of the real firstness of first things. 
There He stands saying, “ seek first the King- 
dom of God.” Hear Him speak. Catch His 
emphasis. Nothing is over-measured. Nothing 
is under-estimated. Today is acknowledged. 
Tomorrow is reckoned. 


XLVIII 
WHAT HAVE YOU? 


“ And the Lord said unto him, What is that in 
thine hand? and he said, A rod’’—Exovus 4: 2. 


HERE is a startling significance in this 
question of God to a man who was dis- 
couraged before a difficult task. He 

was discouraged because he could not see any 
hope in what he had. So little was his posses- 
sion that it needed the shock of Divine inquiry 
to make him even so much as list it as anything 
at all. 

Moses had not yet learned to count God as 
an endowment. He could appreciate what he 
knew and possessed, but he could not figure 
beyond the bound of his own ability. 

The miracle recorded here interests me little, 
in comparison with the real issue that was in- 
volved. Miracles never were meant for matters 
of chief concern. They were always headed for 
some real purpose. ‘The genuine miracle was 
never performed for mere exploit. 

Folks who can perform strange things like 
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to do so, to make people wonder. Not so with 
God. The constant touch of strange things in 
the life of Moses was concealed by the purpose 
in hand. He was afraid of himself. He saw 
his great task. It was so overwhelming, he 
had dared argue with God against it. “I 
am too little. I cannot talk fluently. I am 
not the man for the place.” Thus talked the 
troubled man. 

When God sets out to prepare a man to work 
for him He has one of two things to do. He 
must either build into that man the appreciation 
of the fact that God wants to supplant weak- 
ness, as in the case of Moses, or He has to re- 
move the props of self-confidence and enable the 
defeated pride to feel again after God in his 
defeat, as with Jacob. 

“What is that in thine hand, Moses?” “A 
rod; nothing but a stick I have been carrying.” 
“ Throw it down, then,” was the command; and 
from that moment Moses’ rod became an asset 
in Israel. It was so thoroughly renounced by 
and emptied of Moses, that it could be used 
of God. 

What have you? Only a rod? ‘That ques- 
tion.is not of so much importance as to the 
actual efficiency of that which may be found in’ 
your possession, as it is as to whether you are 
willing to bring whatever you possess and give 
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it absolutely to God, for the task now to be 
done. 

Moses is not the only man who has uncon- 
sciously carried his riches around, to be at last 
amazed to find his real fortune reposing in the 
very simplest and most unpretentious posses- 
sion he held. ‘That very familiar thing of 
yours. Look in your hand. You have been 
looking afar. You have climbed hills of hope 
and stood tip-toe in anxiety to say: “I wish I 
were rich. I wish I had influence; if I but had 
some great gift or possession to hold in bold 
confidence before the world.” God points 
straight to your hand. What is that in thine 
hand? Bring that. 

Matters of very great moment are being con- 
stantly overlooked, because of the mistaken no- 
tion that whatever is really necessary and of 
first consequence is bound to be uncommon, 
remote or concealed. If we are ever to attempt 
a great task, we believe it must be by using that 
which is rare and aside from the ordinary. 

The great constructive fact of God’s co- 
operation with us is that He asks, not for what 
we wish we might be able to bring, but only for 
what we have. 

The reason is that God is not impoverished. 
He is not dependent on the amount we can 
bring Him. He has enough. He only waits 
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on human co-operation. ‘The victory for you 
and God is in your trusting Him. 

It is a great day for any life when it becomes 
aware of God’s intent with it. “Come on, 
Moses, with what you have. I have use for 
you just as you are.” That very same fact 
must be brought to every life that is to be used 
of God. As to the quantitative measure of 
what you bring there is no question. There 
were folks who could have brought to God their 
hands full of gold. That was not the issue. 
From the standpoint of God’s need there is no 
more meaning in a cart full of gold than in a 
mere stick. The whole issue was in the soul. 

What have you in your hand? You, even 
you. You are enough in yourself to be an 
eternal issue. The scale of a man’s life which 
we commonly use is of small consequence. I. 
have a piece of type from a printer’s case, upon 
one end of which some patient genius has 
carved the whole of the Lord’s prayer. There 
is wonder in the little as well as in the large. 
Upon even the least of us God can make legible 
the things which could not have found expres- 
sion otherwise. 

Hold what thou hast reverently, as from 
God. Use it zealously, as to God. 

I was reading somewhere about a traveler 
who was hunting in South Africa. He stopped 
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one night in a little shack on the bank of the 
Orange River. Some children were disputing 
about some pebbles they had found in the sand. 
One of the pebbles sparkled in dim light of the 
candle, and the traveler was told if he could sell 
it they would all share in the value it might 
have. 

Today where stood that little shack of a 
humble farmer, stands the City of Hopetown. 
A few weeks after that first pebble had been 
sold, an old black man came bringing a pebble 
he had been carrying for a long time. It was 
purchased for a large sum, and the next day 
was resold for many times its original selling 
price. That pebble is now the famous “ Star 
of South Africa” diamond. It is known as 
the “ Dudley,” and is valued at a quarter of a 
million dollars. What means such world- 
valuation upon the pebble in the ignorant hand? 

There is no hidden value in the human soul 
that is invisible to our God. He sees the truth 
of every life. He knows the treasure of every 
soul. He sees the man of tomorrow in the care- 
less lad of today. He sees the suppressed saint 
in the stumbling sinner. He saw Paul in Saul. 
He saw Matthew in the despised publican. 
He saw Peter in the humble fisherman. He 
saw a lovely woman in poor Mary Magda- 
lene. He saw a great good in the rich young 
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ruler, but selfish gold-lust never allowed him to 
be developed. 

“ What is that in thine hand?” ‘ The Mas- 
ter has come, and calleth for thee.” 


XLIX 
GOD’S DOLLAR 
“Will a man rob God? ”—MALacut 3:8. 


HERE, is a very significant and search- 
ing passage of Scripture in the Old 
Testament which asks a pointed ques- 

tion about robbing God. Who would ever dare 
to rob God? Yet we have been clearly accused 
of such a crime in our daring carelessness in 
the disposal of our income. It will pay all 
Christian people spiritually to read that ancient 
accusation laid down by the prophet Malachi. 
The question of just how much should be 
invested in God’s kingdom here on earth has 
had audience with the minds of God’s people 
always. In fact, it has overleaped the boundary 
of church membership and has become a recog- 
nized problem in finance. It is essential that a 
man’s appreciation of his whole relationship be 
grounded on the conviction that this is God’s 
world. ‘That fact is foundational for a reason- 
able reckoning of life, and has been so thor- 
oughly fixed that no matter how dishonest we 
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may be with it while we live here, none of us 
will ever be able to escape this world and take 
any of it with us. Death shakes our hands 
empty. Death releases our titles. 

I was interested and amused at the wonderful 
judgment of some reporter who wrote up a 
story of a hold-up in one of our papers, closing 
the tragic recital with the words that a very 
fortunate outcome, however, was revealed upon 
examination, for the victim had that very day 
made a valuable deposit in the safety vault and 
therefore had “lost nothing but his life.” Just 
his life—that was all. How fortunate! He 
might have lost a twenty-dollar bill. 

This is God’s world. Don’t try to carry it 
away. Please leave it where He put it. I 
know that, in reality, it is often tragic, scarred 
with graves, and broken with grief ; but it is not 
a finished world yet, and we cannot judge it 
unfinished. There is much yet to hear about. 

The chief matter in every life is for a reason- 
able basis in expression toward God, to whom 
we owe all we are, and have, and hope to be. 
To work out that expression in our material 
obligations is one of our crying needs. 

There is always a stern bit of mockery, it 
seems to me, to see the undertaker, just after 
the final view has been taken of the mortal 
remains, and just as the lid of the casket is 
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being closed, unpin the badges, the jewels, and 
all the marks of worldly office. 

I repeat, this is God’s world. 

I cut from a paper, the other day, the de- 
tailed account of an old miser out west who 
starved to death in one of our larger cities— 
starved, not to help another, not because he 
could not get food, not to render any service 
to the world; he actually starved to death 
merely to accumulate more money. He had 
rather starve hugging another gilded shekel 
than to live and let it go. He had actually kept 
life in his stingy old body for years on fifteen 
cents a week. The high cost of living, I sup- 
pose, helped usher him away. He died without 
a physician because he could not afford one 
He who had been the apostle of cheap living 
became also the example of cheap dying. He 
died without a physician, without friends, with- 
out food. ‘ Don’t get a coffin,” he left word. 
“Don’t get a coffin—it is too expensive. Just 
get a box.” ‘They laid his old bone-wracked 
body cheaply away and found a fortune of a 
half-million dollars he had starved to save. 
This world belongs to God, and we cannot get 
away with it. 

He asks of us, however, while we use it here, 
that we be stewards of our incomes. If there 
is to be any difference between the offering of 
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a Levite and a Christian, it must be found in 
the enlarged motive of the latter over the 
former, in that it is thankful rather than 
sacrificial. 

Tithing stewardship seems to be one of those 
basic duties which needed no original injunc- 
tion. Like prayer, it was always practiced by 
the patriarchs. There are among us a goodly 
company who leap to interpret Christ’s claim 
as being upon “the mite,” as expressed in 
praise of the poor widow. ‘That was no divine 
benediction on a penny. If we are to cast in 
our mite and measure it by the bulk Jesus was 
noting that day we shall have big obligations. 
For very shame let us cease to talk of mites 
until some of us have cast into God’s treasury 
in comparison with her who made the word 
famous in benevolence, not merely her amount 
in copper, but rather the actual bulk, which was 
that “she cast in all she had.” It was not that 
it was little, it was that it was her all that has 
made it a world standard of giving brightening 
across the centuries. 

I fear our asking has been amiss. We do 
often ask for a contribution. We start with 
a handicap that the whole matter is for human 
decision. We call for contributions; God says 
He wants offerings. We say, “Don’t be 
penurious”; God says, “Don’t rob Me.” 
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When the first collection was taken by the 
Israelites in the wilderness for the ‘Tabernacle, 
they brought in amid great rejoicing a sum that 
would amount today to more than two million 
dollars. When the command of Joash went 
out for repair of the Temple, the people filled 
again with coin a large chest requiring two men 
to carry it away. The very same abundance in 
every pressing need of God’s Kingdom busi- 
ness today would be ours if our people would 
follow God’s laid-down rule. 

I firmly believe this to be my religious duty. 
I have read all the objections brought against 
it and I still believe in tithing stewardship. 
Whatever I am to give as a liberality must be 
what I give beyond that which God has already 
declared belongs to Him. I do not wonder that 
in the apostolic letters there is no command to 
tithe. Many of the early Christians were giv- 
ing much more, and many actually did sell all 
they had, brought the money, and gave it all to 
the work of the Kingdom. When folks were 
giving all they had, and their very lives, too, 
there would be small eloquence in urging lesser 
things. 

Some Pharisees one day, seeking an excuse 
for neglect of duty, proudly offered the defense 
of tithe giving for Christ’s consideration. Our 
Lord answered them keenly: “ These ye ought 
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to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone.” It is the common law of God. 

Oh, that we might free the Church of Christ, 
in the common estimate of the world, from the 
rating of a charity. We are rated as a charity 
on many a business man’s list of interests. 
Today I have faith in my God over His Church 
which compels me to believe that if His people 
would only practice Christian stewardship, the 
means for a new enterprise in the Church 
would be immediately at hand, and every ave- 
nue of activity would be cared for with the ease 
and delight attendant upon duty to God. 

The law of consecration and self-sacrifice is 
just as essential to Christian influence in the 
merchant and the financier, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the farmer, and the laborer as it is in 
the missionary. ‘The cause of God is before us. 
His Church is in our keeping. The cause 
languishes, today, for lack of means. The 
world is not evangelized because we have failed 
to obey the Divine injunction. Let us recog- 
nize God’s ownership of all things and be stew- 
ards of our possessions. 


L 
HIS STAR 


“We have seen his star in the east and are 
come to worship him.’—MarrHEw 2:2. 


HE story of Christmas is exhaustless. 

The modesty of truth attends it, the 

flavor of love dwells in it. Countless) 
millions have listened to it across the centuries.’ 
It has influenced the world. 

I am little concerned as to just what that star 
of the text was. Some have sought to explain 
it scientifically, and all such endeavor to explain 
the ways of God interests me but little. 

The “ what” of the star suggests little to me, 
but the why of the star is everything. 

When I saw a red lantern swinging in the 
road I was not primarily concerned as to what 
it was made of. It could have burned gas, oil 
or electricity. It was red and it marked danger. 
It was the witness rather than the elements that 
fed it, that concerned me. 

“We have seen His star,” and following it 
came the Wise Men. ‘They were not study- 
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ing the star, they were following it. It is 
what the star led them to that gives it eternal 
significance. 

It is what the Wise Men found that has put 
their story into the world’s interest. Had that 
star not led to the Christ, it would have flashed 
out on the darkness and faded away into the 
accumulated nights that have followed it. It 
was “ His star.” That gave it significance and 
eternalized it. 

All the claim these men have on the memory 
of history is that they found Him. Christ 
lifted them to fame. Everything runs up to 
Him for meaning. A little stable has become 
world famous because He was born in its 
manger. 

Bethlehem, touched by His presence, has 
found the path to its humble portals beaten by 
the feet of interested ages. 

Jesus Christ has come to write eternity across 
the world’s life. They tell me that this earth 
where we work and sin and suffer and die, is 
but a mere speck in comparison with those great 
flaming worlds that shine across the darkness 
of the night. Surely the earth is marked in the 
midst of the crowding stars that gleam across 
the garments of creation. It has a distinction 
of its own. Christ was born here, died here, 
killed death here. 
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This is a rich earth, with gold and diamonds 
and vineyards and harvests, but the chief glory 
of the earth is that it bears about among the 
heavenly hosts the evidence of Christ. 

Sin-struck one day, it reeled from the pro- 
cession of holiness and angels wept for its fall, 
but it is struggling back to hope again, and in 
the golden gleam of “ His Star” is finding a 
sure recovery. 

The light is upon us and one glad day this 
old world will graduate into perfect truth under 
the rays of “ His Star.” 

Redeemed and saved, it will be laid at the 
foot of God’s throne, a trophy of His infinite 
love. 


LI 
DON’T FAINT NOW 


“We shall reap tf we faint not.” 
—GaLaTIANs 6:9. 


HERE is a dogged determination implied 
in those words which I wish to empha- 
size as we march toward the end of an- 

other year. ‘There will yet be long, weary, 
trying and discouraging days. But if we faint 
not; if we just don’t give up and quit! The 
other day in my town, a ten-mile race was 
being run along one of our great thorough- 
fares. The wearied group of runners came up 
to a railroad crossing, and found their way 
blocked by a long freight train. Some of the 
runners, seizing the ladders of the slowly 
passing cars, climbed over the train and, leaping 
from the other side, were far down the avenue 
on their way when the train passed by. If we 
faint not. If we are not blocked. If we 
don’t quit. . 

It is the settling down to a persistent pace for 
a finish run that I am interested in now. 
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I was in one of our hospitals with a party of 
friends who were trying to take a little cheer 
and encouragement to a group of people who 
were making a heroic fight against the great 
white plague. In one cottage lay two soldier 
boys, who, for three long years, had fought for 
health, and now are on the way to recovery. 
As I took their thin white hands, I could feel 
the thrill of victory that surged through their 
bodies. 

We gathered all who could leave their beds 
into one larger room, extending between the 
long sleeping porches, and had a little program. 

A male quartette sang some splendid music. 
One little swinging ditty impressed me, in such 
a setting as that, in a way I shall never forget. 
It was a simple tune, keyed to a struggle against 
whatever odds were about, and at the end of 
each verse they sang: “ Keep a goin’, keep a 
goin’, keep a goin’.” Then the basso would 
finish it with a deep and belated but always 
eager injunction, “ Keep a goin’.” It was the 
drum-beat of victory. It was the tireless tread 
that must not be missing. ‘If we faint not.” 

Everybody seems to enjoy the thrill of 
starting things. They’re off. We wave them 
goodbye. There are many starters, but we need 
runners for distance. ‘There are many launch- 
ers, but we need sailors. Launchers know skid- 
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ways, and narrow slips, and holding hawsers 
and screeching tugs. 

Sailors must know broad storm-swept seas, 
and compass paths, and silences of the night 
time, and patient grind of engines and shriek- 
ing winds across the zolian harp of the rigging. 
—Launchers or sailors? 

Many a time on the line of our highest pur- 
pose, we have been tempted to quit and let it 
all go. What’s the use, anyhow? Ultimate 
success in everything worth while has to fight 
that battle. I love the old doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints. It sounds good. The 
whole of life needs it. Men rated as brilliant 
often fail after one or two bright flashes. Men 
noted as plodders come on to success because 
they refuse to quit. The persistent test of 
weary sameness is one of the most severe tests 
of life. The victims of the dull commonplace 
are legion. I do wish human hearts would give 
genuine trust in God a fair chance. “ Under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms.” 

There is before you a life more beautiful 
than any of which you have ever dreamed. 
The most disastrous thing you can do is to 
turn aside from the plain road of pure rever- 
ence and faith and prayer and clean living, in 
search of ease and pleasure. You may find a 
brief delight, but an everlasting shame. May 
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God help us to go all the way. And at the end 
may we lay down a tired, but a triumphant life, 
in the inheritance of the promise He has given 
us. “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” 


LI 
GOOD GOODNESS 


“ Let not your good be evil spoken of.” 
—Romans 14:16. 


ous failure. There should be some 

way by which genuine goodness could 
insure its own defense. It has long been a cus- 
tom of folks, who are not what they should be, 
to seek to fix the blame for their lack of right- 
eousness upon folks who claim to be good folks, 
and yet whose goodness seems easily impugned 
in a criticism of conduct. There has always 
been a well-defined endeavor of guilt to conceal 
itself in the smoke-screen of accusation of 
others whose reputation has at least been better. 
The eternal alibi is, “ who is good?” 

There must not be in the falterings of one 
any help for the wickedness of another. Every 
soul must ultimately stand alone. But there is 
a certain, and a legitimate sense, too, in which 
every one among us, owes the individual 
strength of righteousness to the help of others. 
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Mine goodness is a seri- 
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Your goodness has a larger meaning than in the 
mere make-up of your own character. It may 
be a genuine supplement to some one in need. 
It may help bring a better balance to some one 
whose total reputation is scant. 

Here is a hard but necessary question for all 
of us to ask ourselves in influence: How shall 
I meet my obligation toward those before whom 
I walk from day to day, so I may at least be 
blameless before them? ‘The cry of hypocrisy 
is heard in the land. It always has been. You 
cannot think in terms of hypocrisy, however, 
until you have an established term in honor. 
The profession of Christianity has laid it liable 
to the accusation of hypocrisy. Eispousing any 
high standard is accompanied with danger. It 
is recognized in a searching verse in the Bible, 
when, after listing a comprehensive catalogue 
of ordinary virtues, it is added, “ But what do 
ye more than others?” 

The basic goodness of Christianity is funda- 
mental to the whole fabric of civilization. Men 
have a perfect right to demand demonstration 
of it, too. If Christianity is ever to be able to 
transform society, it must show clearly its 
power to transform an individual. The Chris- 
tian character must be the working model of 
the whole scheme. The common cry of a whole 
world, in what has surely become a great 
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chorus in unison raised to our religion is, show 
us now the way! The credential of Christian- 
ity on our streets, in our civilization, in society, 
in industry, everywhere, is the living Christian 
man or woman. 

Good goodness is powerful. Paul puts it 
elsewhere, “ Walk in wisdom to them that are 
without.” It is a bold distinction. Every hon- 
est, earnest Christian prays much for grace to 
live better. They feel the conscious conviction 
that life is an easy thing with which to crush 
the finest ideals. It is genuinely hard to live at 
all up toward the professions we easily make. 
When we begin to pour the oil of God into the 
little lamps of-our individualism we feel that we 
distort and discolor the real flame to our own 
faults. ‘The many things that are criticized in 
us are the false colors we have given the true 
light which has been lighted within us. It is, 
however, still the great permeating truth which 
pierces all our convictions and lends prophecy 
to our longings. 

This all stands clear in Jesus Christ. How 
wonderfully He stood. How convincingly He 
stands now before the world. ‘There stands our 
example. There is goodness. Goodness that is 
good. It cannot be distorted. I fall back be- 
hind His perfect example for my defense from 
the stinging shafts men hurl against my poor, 
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weak efforts at goodness. I shame in my fail- 
ures. Even in my best hours men can easily 
point out condemning flaws. But I take refuge 
behind the perfect example. 

There was scorn written in the sentence, “‘ If 
the good were only better, would the wicked be 
so bad?” Who am I to answer that? The 
very asking of it seals my mouth. But surely 
I never expected the world to build high hopes 
upon my goodness. And I gather strength to 
point to the truth made ready. ‘There stands 
Christ! We challenge the world with Him. 
See Him in life a man! See Him in death a 
God! Stand you before His finished ministry 
and try to think out the words of our text. 
How hollow all criticism of goodness sounds 
before Him. The thought of it flies back into 
the critic’s face. Good goodness. 


LIT 
WALK IT OUT 
“ They shall walk and not faint.”—Isatau 40: 31. 


T first reading this whole verse of our 
text may seem to state a diminishing 
matter of interest. Fly, run, walk; 

those are the exhortations. The order of them 
seems to indicate a come-down. But upon 
more careful consideration I believe it to have 
been well arranged in ascending interest. 

This is a never-give-up sort of an exhorta- 
tion to me. I will fly as far as I can. I will 
run. I will walk. What I mean to do is to get 
where I am going, and walking will doubtless 
be the extreme expression of my determination. 

I stopped at a show-window down town the 
other day to look at a pictorial news publication. 
It was a picture of that man who, not long since, 
won a wonderful race of endurance against 
a horse. I do not now remember the distance. 
It was, however, a great many miles. It was 
indeed so very many miles that the thought 
of an animal racing over the distance was 
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clearly an endurance. The picture was made as 
the race began. Had I not known the man had 
won the race before I saw the picture I would 
have laughed at such a picture. But, knowing 
what I did, I set my eyes in wonder on such an 
enduring man. His long, determined, dogged 
endurance had actually out-distanced the horse. 

Walking and not fainting is a real advance. 
There will doubtless be much of life over which 
you can skim in an easy way, or go running in 
confident happiness. But most surely there will 
come long stretches of dreary way—wearying 
grades that go toiling upward into hard endur- 
ance. There will be glad days, but they will be 
haunted by sad days. Your life, my friend, is a 
matter for sober talk that roots itself in the 
doggedness of an even, long tread, walk, walk, 
walk. ‘“ Walk and not faint.’ That sounds 
like seeing it through. 

I remember once being snowed-in at a hunt- 
ing camp to which I had trailed with a heavy 
pack on my back along a wearying stretch of 
thirty miles. ‘The heaviest snowfall I ever saw 
compelled us to return almost as soon as we had 
made camp. It was the hardest journey I ever 
made. The only way it could be made was by 
walking. ‘Torun, even for a step, was beyond 
calculation. But, after three of the hardest 
days of my life, I walked it out. I read Kip- 
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ling’s pounding poem, “ Boots,” quite often, 
just to instil into my soul the conscription of 
endurance in life. 

After all, in the consideration of the way my 
life is to be lived on before me, my chief con- 
cern is not what is before me, but rather how 
ready am I to proceed to whatever there is. I 
come so often to places where the only thing I 
can do is to just keep on. 

I must not be easily satisfied. The anesthetic 
of an easy satisfaction has stopped many a 
traveler long before the real destination was 
reached. It requires the genuine touch of 
heroic resolve to pull up the stakes of a com- 
fortable “ here,” and shake off the satisfaction 
that seems to be offered in accepting a lesser 
ideal. But that, after all, is exactly what real 
living demands. ‘There simply must not die 
from our sometimes lagging sides the keen 
prick of the spur of endurance. Holding on 
till the end is a fine motto for a life that has no 
end. It is that very holding on that keeps 
life life. 

For the power to take life strongly in hand 
and look whatever may be hither-bound straight 
in the face and say, “I will walk it all out,” is 
the heroic call of religion. Life looks best then. 
Untie my hands! Unleash my feet! Unstop 
my ears! Unband my eyes! I want to meet 
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life squarely and be a man withal; to “ walk and 
not faint.” 

Starting is easy. The summary of much 
human tragedy is in that short sentence. Life 
must be judged by the finish, not by the start. 
That is a hard judgment, too. One of the sad- 
dest words ever sobbed into my ear, was asked 
of me one day by a man who, for forty-eight 
years, had come along well, and had a clear 
record. As he sought to gather himself from 
the wreck he had brought down upon his own 
career after all those years, he asked me this 
bitter, wondering word, “Isn’t there some 
salvage to a man’s character after fifty years of 
good living?” 

That was a question to quiver in my heart as 
long as I deal with folks. The big, demanding 
fact for all of us mortals to keep keenly in mind 
is, that all the stories of men we read, and all 
the lives of folks we may watch, is an eloquent 
argument for all of us to hold on to the end. 

These are days when much discussion is on 
as to the problem of youth. I am not senseless 
to the serious liability in that feverish period of 
careless youth, that easily does so many foolish 
things and handles fire with strange thought- 
lessness. ‘The most confounding thing, how- 
ever, to me as I read the papers, flushed so 
constantly with news of human trouble, is the 
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long list of stories of the breakdown of mature 
life. Men and women who have come on past 
the rushing shallow rapids of youth, and have 
taken a great headlong plunge in maturity. 
Undoubtedly the great tragedy in the news of 
today is the account of the man or woman 
whose faltering way breaks a whole community 
as home, business, and all we have come to hold 
dear, are thrown over the brink of the great 
breakdown. 

Maybe we have preached too much at youth. 
Steady, there, you man at fifty! Steady, there, 
you woman at mature womanhood! Don’t 
falter now. Walk it out, down to the very end. 
Your ultimate success will not be found in the 
fact that you have come on past youth, but in 
that you have held on to the very end. May 
God give us all that unfaltering strength to 
“ walk and not faint.” 


LIV 
TIME, AND CHANCE 


“Time and chance happeneth to them all.” 
—Ecciesiastts 9: 11. 


OU have a fair chance. That is a very 
opportune word to get said to this 
world of troubled folks. It is hard for 

some to believe. Things don’t look right. 
Things seem uneven. I wonder if life is 
really fair? 

I wish we might write the optimism of this 
verse into every human life. Write your own 
name into the sentence. It is for you. 

Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, worked 
with long patience in the framing of a poem 
with literary finish, which he called ‘ Oppor- 
tunity.” It is well done, too, and I presume it 
will live. It has been copied right across the 
earth. But it writes the story of opportunity 
with a threat. It carries the ancient idea that 
life centres in some crucial moment when op- 
portunity stands at the door. 

To me such an interpretation of opportunity 
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does not even begin to describe it. Time and 
chance are not such heartless despots as such a 
reading would make them out to be. In fact I 
am sure that the story of human life will dis- 
close the fact that opportunity is wonderfully 
patient. ‘Time and chance just seem to lie in 
wait for folks. The truth is, they just camp 
out before all our doors. Opportunity is per- 
sistent. “ Strike while the iron is hot ” was one 
of the most tenacious sentences Walter Scott 
ever left to the world. But it must not be in- 
terpreted as a total summation of the business 
of striking. There is a place for persistent per- 
severance which may overcome even cold iron. 
In fact it is possible to make iron hot by 
much pounding. Perseverance is, in itself, an 
opportunity. 

“I cannot find time” has been the excusing 
cry of many who have sat to look at small re- 
ports. Folks who are absorbed with trifles will 
often make this serious mistake. ‘Time is not a 
matter of finding. You never will find time. 
If that were possible it would have all been 
picked up before you came along, anyhow! 

Neither is time lost. You say your watch 
loses time. I had one myself that lost it almost 
all. But the trouble with such talk is in its lack 
of verbal distinction. ‘Time is duration made 
use of. You cannot lose it, because the only 
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way you ever have it at all is by using it. You 
can’t kill time. You haven’t anything to shoot 
with. Just stalling life off is not killing time. 
What you more likely have been doing, under 
the impression that you were killing time, has 
been the sacrifice of your own chances. He 
who wearily watches the clock is not counting 
the expiring throbs of time, he is merely regis- 
tering his own sacrifice of chance. Make time! 
Make time now. I didn’t say “ Mark time”; 
I said, ‘‘ Make time.” 

One glance behind impresses us all with the 
lost opportunities we have let go by. “Too 
late!” they cry at us now. But the wise heed 
no voice that bids them lose heart. They look 
ever forward. 

The Book of God stands to declare to every 
life the genuine privilege of time and chance. 
If any feel now they stand empty-handed before 
the chance life offers, maybe the conviction is 
born of some demanding moment when, in 
some misunderstanding of an opportune hour, 
they hurled the sword with which they had been 
entrusted into the sand beneath wearied feet, 
and left the field. To any such I say “ Come 
back to the struggle again. Snatch up, if only 
the broken sabre of some sulking craven who 
has fled in fear. But arm you for the extreme 
endeavor of your soul. 
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Somewhere I read that pathetic incident of 
Hartley Coleridge, whom all expected to some 
day kindle again the true fame of his name. 
One day when he came home, and memory was 
easily ready to wait on meditation, he sat down 
beside the fire and picked up a little old school- 
book he had used as a boy. With a strange in- 
terest stirring within him, he turned the leaves, 
noting the marks he had made on almost every 
page. Boyish marks and drawings. Strange 
colorings of pictures. ‘The old book held him 
as he sat thinking as a man of what life had 
offered him as a boy. He took his pen and 
sought words to express what he knew he could 
never really force into a sentence. But this 
was what he left as the self-drawn verdict of 
his life: “I was but a boy when I had this 
book. ‘Then everything looked forward, and 
all had fond hope of what I was to become. 
Now every mother prays that her lamb, and 
every father hopes that his son, will never be 
what I have become.” He laid down the little 
book that harked back so eloquently to the time 
and chance he had made such havoc. 

Such stories bring to us all some bitter 
memories. Every one of us feel keenly the 
sense of our own failures. The names that 
have been written large in human story are of 
those who faltered not when time and chance 
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were theirs. Single moments and lone acts are 
fraught with the pulse of destiny. Solomon 
wrote in our text a word of drawn judgment 
concealed in offered opportunity. ‘Time and 
chance happen to them all.” And they are 
both yours—now ! 


LV 
GUARANTEED OPPORTUNITY 


“ Behold, I have set before thee an open door; 
and no man can shut tt.”—REVELATION 3: 8. 


HE, open door—God opened—held open 
by the divine hand! That is an encour- 
aging word to get to the human life so 

oft troubled with haunting conviction that 
things have not been opportune. God declares 
here that He has opened the door before us and 
assumed the responsibility of keeping it open. 

There is, therefore, contained here a judg- 
ment in conduct upon those to whom such 
privilege has been placed. What God makes 
available, He likewise lightens unto privilege. 
Opportunity under His direction becomes su- 
preme duty. 

We have been too much held in the spell of 
a belief that religion was accepted with a bowed 
head only, and led straight to sacrifice. We 
have sought to lure folks to it in the spell of 
the required surrender it demanded. 

I would seek now to get said to everyone to 
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whom this side may have seemed over- 
emphasized, that God’s claim upon our response 
has right to an ascending interpretation. The 
swung hinges of real opportunity interpreted in 
the open door of the onward life is the lure of 
the highest privilege that has ever been placed 
in the human way. 

There seems in this text, also, an attendant 
defiance. There is to be found here no flavor 
of the all too common idea that real opportunity 
comes but once to every man. I know not who 
started the idea, but it has gone with tireless 
persistence into life interpretation, that oppor- 
tunity is a slippery thing whose possession pre- 
sents a constant crisis in watchfulness. If you 
happen to be looking when it passes by, you 
might possess it if you be quick and sure in 
response. If your ear be keen to hear when it 
knocks, you might be able to get to the door 
soon enough to let it come in. Opportunity 
comes but once. Watch out! 

I know not who first conceived that heresy 
about life’s chance. I only know it is not ac- 
cording to the Bible. God comes pushing open 
the door, and holding it so. Open door; thank 
God. No man can shut it; thank God again. 

God’s plan toward His people is just as eager 
for accomplishment as His people can be for 
having a chance. We have no right to interpret 
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the outcome of life around the lone standard of 
our own personal result. God is concerned 
there, too. He has rights in the outcome of 
every life. The whole story of the open door 
divinely swung before you cannot be known 
from your point of view. It must also be reck- 
oned about the plans of Him who opened that 
door, and whose divine hand has held it thus so 
long. God is in the portal of that opened door. 

There is, therefore, both a challenge and a 
judgment in every opportunity life comes to 
meet. ‘There must ever be more than oppor- 
tunity in opportunity. There is alsoa risk. A 
risk if it be accepted. A risk if it be rejected. 
If you accept it, you must go then to meet its 
call. If you reject it, you must settle yourself 
to accept the verdict. 

How strangely life has, at times, wrought 
dissimilar results from like situations. I re- 
member so well that awful night when the 
great liner “Titanic” went staggering to de- 
struction. It made keen impress on my atten- 
tion, because I held, even then, reservations for 
a passage upon the great ship that never made 
port. I was attending a convention in New 
York City, and to attend it William T. Stead, 
the great English editor and reformer, started 
westward aboard the “ Titanic.” For days we 
endeavored to keep our hope that Mr. Stead had 
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been picked up at sea and would yet be reported 
in. At last, however, the conviction demanded 
acceptance that he, among the many others, had 
found an ocean-grave. 

The chairman of the convention announced 
the fact that the session at which Mr. Stead was 
to have spoken would be made a memorial ser- 
vice, and a fitting program was arranged. 
Then he introduced to the convention as the 
next speaker, that impressive, little, grizzled 
hero of the great cold regions, Dr. Grenfell, of 
Labrador. ‘The fine heroic figure stepped out, 
hero of a thousand incidents to him, that would 
have been exploits to the rest of us. The set- 
ting was ideal. He described the lurking peril 
of an iceberg. He told how the great, cold, 
blue, crystal teeth, had ripped open the steel 
sides of the supposedly unsinkable ship. The 
tragic picture of the finest ship man had ever 
built up to that time going down upon a lurking 
thing in its way, stood impressively to all our 
attention. 

Then Grenfell told us what he had been 
through himself, at the very same place where 
death had been the resultant to others. A fish- 
ing schooner on which he rode, manned by these 
rugged sailors of Labrador, sprang.a bad leak. 
They could not master it. Yonder lay the huge 
iceberg. Monster of terror to strike death 
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through the great, proud “ Titanic.” These 
sailors set their course straight for that ice 
mountain. They sailed straight into it. Every 
man on the floundering ship clambered out upon 
the cold, crystal sides of that menace, and made 
of it a ship for safety, until a final rescue came. 

I don’t know what any of the others may 
have taken away from that convention, but the 
only thing that drove itself to an unforgettable 
position in my soul, was that word of how op- 
portunity and peril lurked in the same situation. 

Open door! Opened by the hand of God 
before you. Held open by divine interest that 
guarantees full chance to you. Life for you is 
made opportune by Him. 


THE END 
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